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"  '  Fool! '  said  my  Muse  to  me,  '  look  in  thy  heart  and  write ! ' " 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

"  Und  du,  gute  Seele,  die  du  eben  den  Drang  fiihlst,  wie  er,  schopfe  Tros 
aus  seinem  Leiden,  und  lass  das  Buchlein  deinen  Freund  seyn,  wenn  du  au 
Geschick,  oder  eigener  Schuld,  keinen  naheren  finden  kannst!  " 
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«HCI» 


"  Come  this  way  Fulvius !  sweet  Sophronia ! 
(I  must  no  longer  call  thee  mt/  Sophronia  ! ) 
Give  me  your  hand,  too. 
I  give  that  hand  to  one  who  loves  you  dearly, 
And  will  not  find  that  heart  against  him.     There 
You  are  one.     And  may  the  gods  who  look  upon 

•    Those  plighted  hands,  shower  down  upon  your  heads 
Their  dearest  blessings.     May  you  live  and  grow 
In  happiness ;  and  I  will  ask  no  other 
Than  to  look  on  and  see  it ;  and  to  thank 
My  fate  that  I  was  made  the  instrument 
To  bring  it  to  your  bosoms. 

******** 

My  love  1 

My  friend?     How  suddenly  the  word  unmans  me ! 

My  heart  is  weak,  and  I  but  pant  and  struggle 

At  the  greatness  I  would  master." 

Gisippus. 

"Das  Muss  ist  hart,  aber  bei'm  Muss  kann  der 
Mensch  allein  zeigen  wie's  inwendig  mit  ihm  steht. 
Willkiirlich  leben  kann  jeder." — Goethe. 
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THE    THREE    PATHS. 


Jfottdlj  |art. 


MiCHELET  tells  US  of  Michael  Angelo, 
^Hhat  every  evening,  after  his  one  daily 
meal  of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  he  com- 
posed a  sonnet,  ever  on  the  same  theme, — 
the  impotent  effort  of  the  soul  to  carve 
itself  out,  to  liberate  itself  from  its  native 
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block,  and  the  difficulty  which  it  finds 
in  disengaging  from  the  marble  the  Idea 
which  is  the  object  of  its  desire  and  its 
austere  betrothed." 

And  it  is  not  from  the  marble  only 
that  we  seek  to  disengage  the  Idea.  The 
same  restless  yearning  is  felt  by  the  heart 
as  by  the  mind.  Love  and  Art  both  strive 
to  disengage  their  own  inner  ideal  from 
things  external  to  themselves.  Art  com- 
poses its  sonnet  before  the  block  of  marble 
whose  rude  unshapen  mass  conceals  as 
yet  the  form  of  deathless  majesty  and 
beauty  which  glows  distinct  and  perfect 
in  the  dreams  of  genius,  and  which  the 
artist  hand  shall  shape  and  fashion  to  a 
statue,  which,  if  it  fall  short  of  its  creator's 
conception,  shall  still  embody  for  his 
fellow-men  the  beautiful  idea.  And  Love, 
in  its  divine   nympholepsy,    pours  out  to 
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woman  the  same  song  of  passionate 
desire,  at  once  an  invocation  and  a 
lament.  It  burns  to  find,  as  art  burns  to 
create. 

Less  austere,  though  not  less  intense, 
in  its  wild  longing,  it  thrills  with  the 
glowing  wish,  with  the  aching  want,  to 
find  in  another  spirit  the  betrothed  of 
its  own  loveliness,  the  image  of  its  own 
fondness.  And  yet  if  the  Titan  artist,  if 
he  who  created  the  Moses,  lamented  the 
impotence  of  his  hand  to  carve  out  and 
disengage  from  the  stone  the  idea  which 
filled  his  soul,  how  often  must  the  loftiest 
love,  in  woman  as  in  man,  mourn  over  its 
impotent  efforts  to  find  itself  reflected 
in  another's  spirit.  When  glowing  with 
love  of  Love,  daily  and  hourly  are  we 
engaged  in  humble,  though  mostly  uncon- 
scious, imitation   of  the  great  Florentine, 
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in  hymning  an  unspoken  sonnet  to  a 
being  embodying  the  idea  of  love 
which  our  soul  seeks  to  shape  out  of 
itself. 

Lily  seemed  to  me  to  be  created  an 
incarnation  of  the  spiritual  and  physical 
loveliness  of  which  my  heart,  in  its  silent 
loneliness,  had  dreamed  so  long.  It  seemed 
as  if  my  sonnet  were  answered  by  echo 
so  melodious  that  its  plaint  was  hushed, 
as  the  nightingale  stills  her  strain  if 
sweeter  music  sound.  I  fancied  I  had 
found  in  her  the  being  created  to  supply 
the  want  in  my  nature;  that  my  pining 
idea  had  raised  an  image  far,  far  more 
lovely  than  itself.  When  the  dream  of 
love  in  our  heart  has  long  been  blended 
with  imagination,  the  woman  in  whom 
that  dream  is  fulfilled,  is  clothed  with 
the  attributes  of  the  ideal.     I  stood  awed 
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and  silent  before  the  goddess  granted  to 
my  prayer; — stood  apart  and  watched 
her  fondly, 


"  With  the  mute  and  humble  homage 
Of  the  Indian  to  a  star." 


The  time  too  was  entirely  abstracted 
from  my  ordinary  course  of  life,  and  had 
therefore  something  unreal  and  fantastic 
in  it.  The  stay  at  Seanook  wore  all  the  ^ 
strangeness  of  a  rare  holiday  to  me.  Had 
I  chanced  to  meet  Lily  again  in  London 
amid  the  hard  realisms  of  my  toilsome 
every  day  career,  I  had  perchance  never 
yielded  to  the  soft  charm,  but  had  reso- 
lutely, with  a  bent  brow  and  eyes  down- 
cast on  the  earth,  pursued  my  rugged 
path  of  endurance  and  of  toil.  But  the 
fatal   period   was  a   brief,    bright   episode 
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in  my  life,  and  the  past  appeared  to  have 
receded  to  a  vague,  far  distance.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  years  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  left  London  and  my  ordinary 
life  and  occupations ;  indeed  the  whole 
of  that  long  and  busy  past,  with  all  its 
hopes  and  fears,  its  aspirations  and  errors, 
its  dejection  and  exaltation,  its  sorrows 
and  events, 

^'  Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave." 

But  as  things  which  we  could  not  act 
in  hours  may  be  compressed  by  a  dream 
within  the  magic  limits  of  a  few  un- 
earthly seconds,  so  my  dream  of  love, 
which  seemed  to  have  existed  so  long, 
had  lasted  in  reality  but  a  few  short 
days.  My  whole  stay  at  Seanook  had 
been      originally     intended     to     last     no 
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longer  than  a  week,  and  though,  as  swift, 
delicious,  trance-like  hours  flew  by  on 
wings  of  golden  gossamer,  I  had  ceased  to 
take  much  count  of  time,  I  yet  awoke 
one  morning  to  the  consciousness  that 
my  brief  holiday  had  almost  expired,  that 
I  had  but  one  day  more  to  call  my  own, 
and  that  the  days  to  come — as  so  many, 
many  of  days  past  had  been — must  be 
again  devoted  to  my  ordinary  duties. 
Morning  wore  to  evening  :  the  evening  of 
the  last  day  but  one  that  I  could  spend 
at  Seanook.  Miss  Weston  had  been 
unwell,  and  the  two  ladies,  consequently, 
had  not  been  visible  on  the  beach  in  the 
morning,  but  Fred  and  I  had  resolved  to 
call  at  the  cottage  after  sunset.  That 
evening — how  well  I  remember  it  ! — see 
it  still,  as  our  fancy  sees  a  picture,  or 
a     landscape,     which    has     photographed 
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itself  upon  the  memory,  and  which  we 
recall  with  all  its  surroundings  of  air, 
and  light,  and  tone,  and  sky.  The  after- 
noon had  been  sultry,  lurid,  and  forebod- 
ing. The  air  was  heavy  and  oppressive, 
and  the  fishermen  prophesied  a  coming 
thunderstorm;  some  indefinable  influence 
weighed  upon  the  spirits  and  depressed 
the  whole  tone  of  feeling.  Fred  and  I 
had  both  felt  restless  and  disturbed, 
though  such  things  had  less  effect  upon 
his  happy  nature  and  brilliant  health 
than  they  had  upon  my  shattered  nerves 
and  jaded  spirits.  But  the  threatening 
storm  passed  over  without  breaking;  the 
low,  boding  clouds  dispersed,  and  carried 
with  them  the  dim  lurid  light  that 
had  tinted  their  dark  edges  with  a 
sulphurous  red ;  the  atmosphere  again 
became    cool    and    fresh,    a    gentle   sea- 
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breeze  swept  away  the  stifling,  brooding 
heat,  and  the  evening  became  clear 
and  lovely,  while  the  sun  declined  in 
unclouded  glory  into  the  western 
wave. 

After  watching  the  sunset  from  the 
high  cliff  which  rose  to  the  eastward  of 
Little  Seanook,  we  took  our  way  towards 
the  cottage.  My  life  was,  during  that 
period,  a  sort  of  trance,  and  my  habitual 
taciturnity  had  increased.  Fred  had  been 
unusually  silent  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  and  though  our  mutual  kindly 
friendship  had  suffered  no  diminution, 
each  had  something  in  his  thought  whicb 
restrained  speech,  and  which  absorbed  his 
feeling.  I  slumbered  in  the  isolation 
of  my  secret  passion,  and  knew  not  at 
the  time  what  was  passing  in  Fred's  mind, 
and  changing   his   usual   demeanor.      We 
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strolled  side  by  side  to  the  cottage,  and 
I  crossed  its  threshold — for  the  last  time 
but   one. 

We  found  another  visitor  there,  who 
had  arrived  before  us.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Lawrence,  the  rector  of  the  little 
parish.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  hair 
as  white  as  snow,  and  with  a  singular 
nobleness  and  benignity  in  his  features 
and  bearing. 

I  saw  him  this  evening  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  was  only  gradually,  and 
in  the  course  of  years,  that  I  fully 
understood  and  estimated  a  character 
which,  like  all  things  of  the  highest 
beauty,  required  time  and  study  until  the 
mind  enlarged  its  apprehension  sufficiently 
to  take  in  and  comprehend  its  grandeur. 
This  confession,  this  record  of  my  life  and 
feelings  at  a  particular  time,  has  so  little 
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in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  rules  of 
art,  that  I  must  dare  the  charge  of  di- 
verging into  needless  episode,  and  suspend 
for  a  moment  the  current  of  my  narrative, 
to  indulge  in  a  sketch  of  the  only  man 
who,  in  my  experience,  ever  presented  to 
me,  living,  the  embodied  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  deep 
interest  which  such  a  character  has  for  me 
may  be  shared  by  some  one  of  my  readers 
— since,  as  Kingsley  finely  observes,  the 
disgust  which  men  feel  at  a  false  priest 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  holiness  of  the 
priestly  office  itself,  and  a  proof  of  the  high 
and  reverent  estimation  in  which  man- 
kind hold  the  idea  of  a  true  and  worthy 
steward  of  God's  mysteries. 

Gradually,  as  I  learned  to  know  him, 
Chaucer's  Good  Parson  and  Goldsmith's 
celebrated  Yicar  ceased  to  seem  the  ficti- 
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tious  beings  of  a  poet's  imaginings,  and 
became  living  realities  and  undoubted 
possibilities  to  my  thought.  He  had  many 
of  the  attributes  of  both;  but,  to  all  the 
goodness  and  simplicity  of  the  vicar,  he 
added  the  culture  of  the  scholar,  the  high 
polish  and  "  flowing  courtesy  "  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  clear  insight  of  an  intellect 
naturally  fine,  whose  vision  was  cleared 
and  strengthened  by  a  long  contemplation 
of  things  divine  and  spiritual.  Hence  he 
had  the  rare  gift  of  discerning  the  true 
relation  of  this  world  to  the  world  to 
come.  He  saw  things  in  large  relations, 
and  discerned,  through  the  shows  of  evil, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  love.  Fully 
convinced  that  "the  road  towards  true 
faith  and  reverence  for  God's  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  does  not  lie  through  Mani- 
chaean    contempt    and    slander    of    God's 
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Kingdom  of  Earth,"  and  that  a  man  must 
have  shown  himself  fit  for  this  life  be- 
fore he  is  fitted  for  a  higher,  the  terms 
"  carnal,"  or  "  worldly  "  were  not  for  ever 
on  his  lips,  to  be  applied  in  snufiling 
scorn  to  any  worthy  effort  to  develope 
the  talents,  complex  and  multifarious  as 
they  are,  which  are  committed  by  Divi- 
nity to  mortality.  The  truth  had  made 
him  free. 

Ready  enough  to  detect  faults,  too 
prone,  perhaps,  to  morbid  anatomy  of 
character,  I  am  yet  dull  to  the  little 
human  spots  and  blemishes  which,  no 
doubt,  a  moral  microscope  may  detect  in 
the  most  exalted  characters.  When  I  come 
into  contact  with  these — and  it  happens 
often  to  no  man — a  large  spirit  of  awe, 
and  reverence,  and  delight  fills  my 
mind.     I   am  lifted   to   survey  the  great 
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whole,  and  that  mood  of  mind,  in  which 
we  can  stoop  to  examine  petty  detail  and 
explore  minute  deficiency,  is  enlarged  and 
ennobled.  This  tendency  of  thought,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  defect,  always  pre- 
vented me  from  discerning  the  little 
weaknesses  and  failings  of  this  great, 
good  priest;  and  hence  my  sketch  of 
him  must  accept  the  blame  of  being 
the  portraiture  of  a  man  too  near  to 
perfection  to  appear  natural  to  mortals. 
Those  who  had  known  him  and  his 
ministry  for  forty  years,  found  it  im- 
possible to  say  whether  he  were  Low 
or  High  Church ;  but  all  agreed  that, 
however  that  might  be,  he  was  assuredly 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  all  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  -he  held  his  high 
office  in  virtue  of  a  clearer  and  more 
direct   authority    than    any    "  imposition '' 
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of  hands.  He  did  not  exercise  a  trading 
profession,  but  held,  virtually  and  in 
living  truth,  a  cure  of  souls.  At  once 
wise  and  kindly,  he  was  gifted  with  the 
clear  instinct  "  to  part  error  from 
crime  ; "  and  had  the  truest  Christian 
sympathy  for  all  creatures  of  the  Great 
Creator — for  all  the  classes  and  conditions 
of  the  beings  who,  born  heirs  of  that 
house  which  has  many  mansions,  crawl 
betwixt  heaven  and  earth  for  a  few 
short  years  upon  the  surface  of  this 
little  planet,  and  move,  in  their  brief 
transit  through  mortal  life,  within  so  many 
curiously  complicated  social  entangle- 
ments, and  often  contemptible  human 
fictions.  Thoroughly  a  gentleman,  he 
was  totally  untainted  with  gentility ;  nor 
did  he,  like  some  of  his  calling,  ever  keep 
the  poor  at  a  distance  with  a  silver 
VOL.   II.  C 
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fork.  His  life  passed  in  solemn  melody 
— like  a  poem  by  quaint  and  saintly 
George  Herbert.  He  had  none  of  that 
false  dignity,  whicb  is  always  distin- 
guished from  true  dignity  by  its  total 
inability  to  stand  upright  of  its  own 
strength,  and  which  always  requires  the 
buttress  of  some  worldly  sham  to  lean 
upon,  the  prop  of  some  formula  for 
support  ;  but  he  towered  erect  from 
amongst  the  crawlers  of  his  kind,  in 
virtue  of  a  tie,  strong,  but  invisible  to 
common  apprehension,  which  moved  with 
him  as  he  went,  and  connected  him 
ever  with  the  skies.  I  say  that  he 
towered ;  the  word  is  true,  and  need  not 
be  recalled ;  but  it  was  in  no  human  pride 
or  haughty  carriage,  since,  while  his 
being  towered  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
could     truly    see,    he   walked    with   head 
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reverently  bowed  to  Heaven,  as  knowing 
that 

"  Heaven's  gates  are  not  arched  so  high  as  princes' 
are : 
They  must  kneel  would  enter  there." 

He  was  a  brave  soldier  of  the  Church 
Militant,  but  warred  ever  with  that  Ithuriel 
spear  which  can  heal  as  well  as  hurt. 
Of  falsehood  alone  was  he  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  foe  ;  all  things 
human  that  had  the  stamp  of  truth 
possessed  significance  for  his  large  be- 
nevolence and  comprehensive  mind,  and 
he  interested  himself  warmly  in  all  the 
ways  and  pursuits  of  men.  Reflecting 
love  to  man,  he  connected  his  little 
parish  with  the  unseen  source  of  all 
love  ;  devotedly  attached  to  his  little 
flock,    and  to    his    obscure    vicarage,    he 

c  2 
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would  scarcely,  I  think,  have  exchanged 
his  humble  cure  for  the  mundane  dig- 
nities of  those  ecclesiastical  preferments 
which  require  their  holders  to  have 
eaten  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  to  wear  aprons  to  cover  their  con- 
scious shame.  He  was  adored  by  his 
parishioners,  but  chiefly  by  the  poor, 
the  afflicted,  and  the  sorrow-laden. 
Zealous  without  bigotry,  pure  without 
asceticism,  learned  without  pedantry, 
tender  without  being  maudlin,  charitable 
without  ostentation,  doing  right  because 
it  was  right — he  acted  ever  as  conscious 
of  the  unseen  Eye,  and  lived  worthily 
the  noblest  life  attainable  to  humanity — 
the  incarnate  link  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen — the   life   of  a   true   priest. 

He  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
a  widower;   but,  though  much  alone,  was 
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never    lonely.      His    only    daughter   was 
married,  and  lived  in  the  adjoining  county. 
His  domestic  arrangements  were  presided 
over    by   an    old    housekeeper    who    had 
lived  at  the  Eectory  from  youth  to  age, 
and  was  likely  to  live  there  until  death. 
Her   mixture  of  attachment  and  reverence 
for  the  rector  was  half  touching,  half  amus- 
ing.    She  could  never  quite  reconcile  him 
in    his    official    and  domestic    characters ; 
she    could    hardly    comprehend    how   the 
stately  "  parson ''  who  swept  in  a  rustling 
robe,  with  look  absorbed  and  awful,  into 
the  pulpit,  there  to  preach  what  old  Alice 
rightly  termed  ^^  such  beautiful  sermons," 
could  be  the  same  man  that  listened  by 
his  own  fireside  with  kindly  interest  to  her 
gossip,  and  was  so  simple,  so  easily  pleased 
and    provided    for.      But    she   kept    the 
Eectory  in  beautiful  order,  and  made  her 
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hale  old  master  very  comfortable — trying 
to  do  everything  as  it  was  done  ^^  in 
Missis's  time  ;  '^  and  that  pleased  the 
rector  best. 

Let  me,  however,  return  to  the  even- 
ing upon  which  I  saw  him  first. 

Fred  became  acquainted  with  strangers 
much  more  readily  than  I,  but  we  both 
felt  attracted  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
genial,  yet  venerable  old  man,  and  both, 
after  our  different  fashions,  grew  at  ease 
with  him.  The  quiet  cottage  was  a  feli- 
citous place  of  introduction  to  him.  Youth 
to  youth,  however  ;  youth  especially  to 
beauty ;  and  both  Fred  and  I  seemed  to 
find  a  natural  attraction  to  Lily,  while 
Miss  Weston  devoted  herself  particularly 
to  her  most  honoured  guest.  We  sepa- 
rated into  two  groups  by  a  sort  of  natural 
arrangement.     It    happened    that   I   had 
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lent  Lily  Mrs.  Heman's  poems,  and  she 
had  been  greatly  delighted  with  the  sad 
and  silver  melody  of  many  of  those  ex- 
quisite lyrics.  We  began  to  speak  of 
these,  and  I  searched,  for  a  long  time 
vainly,  for  a  particular  poem  which  I 
wished  to  show  to  her — Fred,  meanwhile, 
declaiming  earnestly  upon  his  favourite 
poem.  Having,  during  their  long  and 
eager  discussion,  taken  the  book  into  my 
hand,  the  habit  of  a  solitary  student  had 
insensibly  stolen  upon  me,  and  I  had 
become  lost  in  reading.  Looking  up 
suddenly,  I  saw  that  Miss  Weston  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  were  deeply  engaged  in  a 
conversation  on  education  and  benevolent 
undertakings,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  schools  and  charities  which  the  good 
vicar  had  established  in  Seanook,  and  in 
the    prosperity    of    which    he    took    the 
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warmest  interest — an  interest  which,  as 
I  could  easily  see,  he  had  succeeded  in 
communicating  to  his  gentle  hearer.  Lily 
and  Fred  had  left  the  room.  I  fan- 
cied that  their  absence  was  a  sportive 
rebuke  of  my  ill  manners,  and  being  quite 
uncertain — as  a  man  suddenly  awoke  is 
uncertain  how  long  he  has  slept — for  how 
long  a  period  I  had  forgotten  myself  in 
my  book,  I  felt  considerably  ashamed,  and 
was  half  afraid  to  face  them.  After  a 
pause  of  irresolution,  I  determined  to 
follow  them,  and  atone  for  my  forgetful- 
ness  by  a  penitent  confession  and  apology. 
My  decision  was  the  sooner  taken,  as  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  long  apart  from  Lily 
in  the  house  hallowed  by  her  presence. 
Thinking  it  probable,  from  the  fineness  of 
the  warm  summer  evening,  that  they  had 
gone  into  the  garden,  I  passed  quietly  and 
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unperceived  through  the  open  window — 
one  of  those  windows  which  reach  to 
the  ground,  and  open  down  the  middle 
—and  stepped  into  the  garden.  Stopping 
for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  twined  around  the  porch, 
and  blooming  in  vases  placed  on  an 
ornamental  stand,  flowers  much  loved 
by  both  the  ladies,  I  sauntered  down 
the  smooth,  soft  grass-plat,  and  looking 
up  for  a  moment,  marked  the  "  single 
star  of  hope  and  love''  trembling  in  the 
clear,  pale  blue  of  a  tender  sky,  over 
which  the  shadowy  purple  of  evening 
was  slowly  spreading.  The  star  stood 
straight  before  me,  over  the  end  of  the 
garden ;  and  though  it  was  as  yet  scarcely 
full  evening,  the  outlines  of  all  things 
began  to  melt  and  blend  in  the  delicious 
half  lights   of    the   sweet    twilight   hour. 
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But  I  saw  neither  Fred  nor  Lily.  In  that 
still  and  tender  evening,  I  felt  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  call  aloud ;  and  so, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  time  calming  and 
purifying  my  thought,  I  continued  my 
quiet  saunter.  At  some  distance  from  the 
house,  the  garden  widened,  and  the  wall  on 
one  side  jutted  out  to  form  a  broader  end- 
ing. An  arch  of  trellis  work,  covered  with 
clematis  and  honeysuckle,  opened  upon  a 
miniature  lawn  leading  to  a  rustic 
arbour.  My  slow  steps  upon  the  soft 
grass  were  noiseless,  and  as  I  was  about 
to  pass  under  the  little  arch,  I  stopped 
suddenly  as  if  stricken  into  stone.  I 
remained  spellbound  before  the  unex- 
pected vision  that  met  my  eyes.  There 
stood  Fred  and  Lily.  For  a  moment  the 
blood  rushed  back  upon  my  heart,  and 
rose  surging  to  brain   and   temple,    as   I 
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marked  their  forms.  Lily  stood  a  little 
way  apart,  with  a  timid  shrinking  expressed 
in  her  attitude.  One  hand  was  withdrawn 
and  clenched,  as  if  it  had  resisted  an  at- 
tempt to  clasp  it.  Her  eyes  were  down- 
cast, her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  breast 
heaved — and  yet,  through  all  the  shrinking 
withdrawal  of  maiden  modesty,  I  failed 
not  to  detect  a  sort  of  struggling  pleasure. 
Fred  stood  a  few  paces  from  her.  Though 
I  could  not  catch  the  words — for  my  brain 
felt  dizzy,  and  there  was  a  wild  singing  in 
my  ears — I  could  yet  hear  the  low,  deep, 
broken  tones  of  earnest  passion ;  and  I 
could  see — see  in  his  whole  mien,  look, 
gesture  —  that  his  heart  had  broken 
silence,  and  was  pleading  with  wild,  burn- 
ing eloquence  for  a  return  of  the  love 
then  first  avowed.  I  could  not  stir — I 
could  not  turn  to  fly — I  felt  changed  to 
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marble ;  and  standing  there,  without  breath 
or  motion,  I  could  not  choose  but  watch. 
The  speaker  grew  more  fervid,,  as  something 
in  Lily's  aspect  gave  him  assurance  of 
return.  He  drew  nearer,  he  took  her 
hand,  this  time  half  yielded  to  his  clasp. 
He  prayed  but  for  one  word — one  word 
of  pardon  —  one  word  of  hope — and  I 
heard  not — but  I  saw — 0  God,  that  I 
should  stand  to  see  it! — those  trembling" 
lips  murmur  faintly  some  soft  assent  that 
gave  to  passion,  hope,  and  to  life's  future, 
bliss.  My  heart  was  bursting  with  a 
great  wild  cry.  Some  "  spirit  in  my  feet " 
impelled  me  irresistibly  to  rush  between 
them  and  to  speak,  to  say — say  what  ? — 
what  but  madness,  folly — perchance,  crime ! 
Thank  Heaven  !  I  mastered  that  wild  im- 
pulse. But  the  effort  restored  volition  to  my 
frame,  and  turning  from  the  fatal  arbour, 
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over  which  the  star  of  love  still  trembled, 
I  fled  with  swift,  noiseless  footsteps 
through  the  darkening  garden.  I  gained 
the  hall,  unmarked  by  any.  Silently  open- 
ing the  outer  door,  with  a  strange,  stealthy 
adroitness,  I  rushed  from  the  house,  and 
when  consciousness  returned,  I  found 
myself  pacing  the  deserted  beach  with 
the  fierce,  aimless  restlessness  of  frenzy. 

It  was  no  dream,  and  I  was  desolate ! 
I  could  not  think  at  first.  I  could  only 
feel.  And  feeling  was  one  wild,  aching, 
raging  pain.  I  sat  down  upon  a  rock,  the 
creamy  foam  rippling  to  my  feet,  and  with 
my  face  buiied  in  my  hands,  tried  hard 
to  think  —  to  think  what  I  should  do. 
Do  ? — at  the*  verv  idea  of  action,  an  idea 
which  took  a  vague,  misty  form,  trying  to 
shift  itself  into  shape  from  out  the  seething 
chaos  of  my   mind,    I  could   sit   still  no 
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longer,  but  rose  again  and  resumed  my 
hurried  pacings  to  and  fro  upon  the  golden 
sands.  Then  through  the  tempest  of  my 
thought  the  lightning  flashed,  and  a 
fierce  impulse  to  some  desperate  deed 
— what,  I  knew  not — stirred  my  heated 
fantasy,  and  for  a  moment  repressed  even 
the  sense  of  unutterable  pain.  Should  I 
submit  tamely  to  so  great  a  loss — to  so 
great  a  wrong  ?  Should  I  stand  by  and 
see  the  one  woman  whose  love  would 
change  my  earth  to  paradise,  snatched 
from  me  by  another  without  speaking  a 
word  —  without,  if  need  were,  striking 
a  blow  ?  No.  I  would  go  to  her  and 
tell  her  all — all.  Tell  her  how  long  and 
how  intensely  I  had  loved  her ;  pour  out 
my  hoarded  heart  in  passion  and  in  fond- 
ness. And  as  I  thought  of  all  that  I 
could  say,   "  from  my  soul  the  flame  wings 
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budded  ; "  in  the  fancied  eloquence  of 
anguish,  I  felt  my  despair  "  sublime  to 
power.''  And  then  I  thought  again  of 
her.  I  revelled  in  the  torture  of  placing 
before  my  fevered  eyes  her  pure,  sweet 
image,  in  all  its  glory  and  with  all  its 
charm.  I  saw  her  as  she  might  seem  to 
others,  and  then,  indignant  at  so  cold  an 
estimate,  I  pictured  her,  in  the  full  soar 
and  flight  of  fancy,  as  she  seemed  to  me — 
to  me  alone.  Could  any  other  ever  love 
her  as  well,  as  fondly,  as  devotedly  as  I  ? 
Was  there  no  other  wealth  than  gold  ? 
Could  I  not  offer  at  least  a  mine  of  love 
"  that  almost  might  supply  desert  ?  "  The 
inspiration  of  my  idolatry  thrilled  me  with 
a  feeling  that  I  ?7^w5^win  her  yet — that  no 
heart  could  be  dilated  to  hold  a  love  so 
mighty  as  I  felt  my  own  to  be,  and  yet 
be  suffered  to  love  in  vain.     Oh,  the  hour 
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was  one  of  madness ;  but  that  madness 
never  throbs  with  such  agony,  is  never 
conscious  of  such  pain  as  I  felt  then  ! 
And  yet  thought  was  not  connected,  but 
leaped  from  woe  to  woe,  as  the  fleet 
lightning  leaps  from  cloud  to  cloud.  For 
a  brief,  burning  second,  I  deemed  there 
might  be  hope  yet.  She,  so  worshipped, 
so  adored,  she  was  not — could  not  be — lost 
to  me  for  ever.  I  had  never  even  told 
her  of  my  love.  I  had  jealously — and 
with  how  much  effort ! — concealed  every 
manifestation  of  my  deep-hearted  tender- 
ness. When  she  should  hear  me — ah, 
would  she  not  requite  ?  Then  again  the 
wild  sweeping  rush  of  my  great  sorrow 
obscured  all  light  of  hope,  and  only  left 
the  blackness  of  despair.  From  that  blank 
darkness  arose  the  thought  of  him — of 
him,   not  as  my  old,  dear  friend,  but  as 
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my  wronger  and  betrayer — as  my  rival. 
Eival !  what  proud  man  could  ever  stoop 
to  rivalry  in  love  ?  How  sue,  and  fawn, 
and  intrigue  against  another?  how  com- 
pete, and  strive,  and  manoeuvre  to  gain 
by  address  and  cunning  that  love  which 
should  spring  from  a  soul's  election,  and 
passing  over  all  the  world  beside,  should 
light  unquestioned  upon  one?  Kivals  we 
could  never  be — but  foes,  yes.  And  he 
should  yield  to  me — yield  to  a  clearer, 
older  right,  and  to  the  might  and  majesty 
of  a  will  which  glowed  so  strong  within 
me,  that  the  frame  trembled  to  contain 
that  spirit  power.  Should  he  snatch  her 
from  me — she  toward  whom,  from  out  my 
sodden,  barren  life,  I  had  aspired,  as  the 
moth  towards  a  star  ?  Never  !  And  then, 
as  a  man  looks  down  and  sees  a  cobra 
twined  around  his  foot,  I  recoiled  in  horror 
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from  the  baseness  of  my  thought  of  him. 
I  wrung  the  black  drop  from  my  aching 
heart,  and  did  justice  to  his  noble  nature. 
In  one  of  the  revulsions  of  feeling,  common 
to  moments  of  high  excitement,  I  acknow- 
ledged fully  that  the  great  wrong  he  did 
me  was  at  least  unconscious ;  I  repeated 
to  myself  that  he  had  never  known  my 
love  for  Lily,  and  I  acquitted  his  gene- 
rous, manly  heart  of  all  treachery  or  mean- 
ness. Seeing  Fred  again  in  a  true  light,  I 
admitted  to  myself — though  regretfully 
and  with  bitter  pain — how  worthy  of  her 
he  was — how  worthier  than  I — except  in 
the  intensity  of  a  love  which,  as  I  believed 
then— and  believe  still — no  other  could 
surpass.  And  I  admitted,  too,  that  the 
causes  which  had  tied  my  tongue  so  long 
were  still  in  force.  I  was  still  poor,  still 
hopeless.     I  had  no  right  to   darken   an- 
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other  life  with  the  shadows  that  clouded 
over  my  own.  The  feeling  did  not,  per- 
haps, lessen  grief,  but  turned  it  into 
another  channel.  I  no  longer  felt  bitterly 
towards  my  dear  old  friend.  I  no  longer 
envied  him  his  happier  fate  ;  and  gentler, 
calmer,  though  deeply  sorrowful,  emotions 
thrilled  through  my  bleeding  heart.  Again 
I  sat  upon  my  wave-washed  rock.  I  ceased 
my  restless  pacings,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  my  madness  led  me  to  the  beach — 
for  hitherto  I  had  looked  only  down- 
wards, and  gazed  with  eyes  that  took  no 
note  of  aught — I  looked  around  me — and 
above. 

The  night  was  calm  and  beautiful. 
High  in  the  loftiest  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  flock  of  small,  thin,  white 
cirrus  clouds  drifted  slowly  across  the 
sky;    while   the   blue    of    summer   night, 
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fretted  with  the  golden  fire  of  the 
stars,  shone  between  the  fleecy  film  of 
the  gliding  cirri,  which,  ever  and  anon, 
obscured  some  constellation  totally,  or 
hid  perhaps  only  a  portion  of  its  stars. 
The  moon  was  concealed  behind  a  heavy 
mass  of  lower  cloud,  which  spread  from 
the  horizon,  where  sea  and  sky  blended 
in  darkness,  and  ended  in  a  long  jagged 
line,  from  behind  which  the  higher  cirri 
seemed  to  issue.  The  edge  of  this 
jagged  cloud-line  was  fringed  with  a  pale, 
steady  light,  which  revealed  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  moon,  and  as  I  gazed, 
she  suddenly  emerged  from  the  long 
cloudbank,  and  shivered*  into  silver  on 
the  sea.  And  then  across  the  broad 
bright  glory  trembling  on  the  restless 
wave,  glided  slowly  a  great  ship,  close- 
hauled,  with   her   wide   sails   and   mighty 
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hull  a  black  and  shadowy  mass,  like 
the  phantom  of  a  vessel.  The  breeze 
was  gentle,  warm,  and  fitful,  like  the 
soft  sigh  of  dreaming  youthful  passion. 
The  receding  tide  left  the  brown  ribbed 
sea-sand  wet  and  sparkling  in  the  moon- 
light, which  glimmered  white  upon  the 
preventive  station,  high  upon  the  lofty 
chalk  cliff,  and  on  the  irregularly  clus- 
tered houses  of  the  sleeping  village,  while 
every  cloudlet,  and  each  stainless  star, 
glowed  brighter  in  the  pure  and  hal- 
lowing light.  The  whole  night  lost 
something  of  its  hush  and  stillness,  as  all 
things  became  bathed  in  that  solemn  efful- 
gence. I  looked  around,  and  upwards.  As 
from  the  surface  of  this  our  planet  we  look 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  earth  into  in- 
finite space,  so  when  we  stand  in  the  great 
temple  of  the  night,  and  feel  its  solemn, 
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holj  influence,  our  sense  expands,  spurns 
the  limit  of  our  unit  selves,  and  merges 
awe-struck,  into  the  vast  whole  of  the 
universe.  And  looking  upon  those  stars — 
the  same  to-day  as  when  the  Chaldssan  first 
strove,  in  his  starry  lore,  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  the  harmoiiious  laws  of  their 
being — I  thought  of  the  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  men  upon  whom  their  unsee- 
ing eyes  had  rested;  I  thought  of  the 
ages  which  had  passed  away,  like  clouds, 
beneath  their  unchanging  glory,  and  I  re- 
membered that  in  all  that  space  of  time. 


(( 


never  morning  wore  to  evening, 


But  some  heart  did  break  ! 


Standing  in  that  mighty  arena  of  Nature, 
its  solemn  repose  and  unspeakable  beauty 
suffused  with  the  sense  of  the  omni- 
presence   of  Divinity,  I — the   creature  in 
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the  halls  of  the  Creator — felt  the 
littleness  of  my  individual  grief, 
as  in  that  light  of  heaven  the  tears  of 
sorrow  were  changed  to  gems.  A  mo- 
ment before,  and  I  had  felt  as  if  no 
woe  had  ever  equalled  mine.  Now  I  felt 
how  many  and  how  mightier  griefs  had 
looked  from  earth  to  the  same  heaven 
that  now  spread  above  me.  The  thought 
indeed  softened  sorrow,  but  failed  to 
subdue  it.  The  dull,  heavy  sense  of  a 
great   recent    shock   still   weighed 

"  Upon  my  brain,  my  senses,  and  my  soul." 

Such  misery  seems  to  sweep  our  footing 
from  the  world  of  every-day,  and 
to  plunge  us  into  a  deep,  black  pit, 
so  narrow  that  we  cannot  spread  the 
wings  of  faith  and  trust  which  would 
lift   us   and   bear   us  aloft   to   mercy  and 
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to  love.  I  felt  stunned  and  crushed  ; 
I  lay  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  yet  had 
no  energy  even  to  cry  for  help.  Life 
seemed  but  toil,  endurance,  sacrifice,  and 
woe — why  struggle  to  preserve  it  longer  ? 
I  could  at  that  moment  have  lain  down 
upon  the  moonlit  shore,  sunk  in  the 
deep    slumber   of  lethargy, 

"  Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grew  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony." 

This  hopeless,  exhausted  state  of  feeling 
was  the  terrible  reaction  of  the  first  great 
paroxysm  of  my  loss.  I  felt  so  lorn  and 
lonely  upon  earth.  In  natures  such  as 
mine,  love  is  no  flower  of  the  fancy,  but 
a  deep,  intense  passion  of  the  imagination, 
interwoven  with  the  very  fibres  of  being. 
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and  blending  with  the  dream  of  life,  past 
life  itself,  into  the  life  to  come. 

I  was  still  leaning^  hopelessly  against 
the  cold,  rugged  rock,  when  I  felt  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  Fred,  who  had 
approached  unnoticed,  stood  beside  me.  I 
hid  my  face,  but  though  I  saw  him  not, 
I  knew  instinctively,  even  before  he  spoke, 
that  his  whole  being  was  thrilling  with 
the  intense  excitement  of  great  joy.  He 
was  as  full  of  happiness  as  I  of  wretched- 
ness; the  stars  looked  down  upon  two 
lovers  placed  at  the  very  antipodes  of 
feeling — one  flushed  with  bliss  that  tran- 
scended all  his  dreamings,  and  the  other 
suffering  almost  too  deeply  for  mortality  to 
bear.  I  tried  to  exercise  my  utmost  self- 
command  ;  I  sought  to  gather  together  the 
broken  threads  of  my  shattered  thought 
and  feeling.     I  wished,  oh,  how  I  wished  ! 
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to  be  just  and  true  towards  my  own  true 
friend,  and  I  resolved,  with  all  my  might 
of  will,  to  hide  from  him  my  painful 
secret,  and  to  spare  him  the  pang  of  know- 
ing that  his  success  was  founded  on  my 
utter  desolation,  his  happy  future  based 
upon  the  wreck  of  all  my  life.  So  much 
had  our  positions  changed,  that  it  was 
hard,  in  my  then  state  of  feeling,  to  look 
upon  or  to  act  towards  him  as  of  old. 

Struggling  with  myself,  I  listened. 

"  Oh,  Grey,  my  dear  old  friend,  wish 
me  joy  —  wish  me  joy  !  I  am  so  happy 
—  oh,  so  happy !  I  have  confessed  my 
love  for  Lily — I  loved  her  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  her,  and  I  have  been 
wanting  to  tell  you  about  it  before,  only 
that  lately  you  seemed  so  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. I  dared  fco  confess  to-night  my 
love  for  her — for  her,  so  good,  so  beautiful, 
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SO  pure — and  oh,  Grey ! — I  think  she  loves 
me,  too !  Think  of  that !  I  am  half 
wild  with  happiness  !  I  have  just  left  the 
house,  and  I  could  not  help  rushing  off 
to  tell  you  all.  I  know,  my  dear  old 
friend,  that  you  will  sympathise  with  my 
joy  ! "  He  seized  my  hand,  and  I 
looked  round  at  him.  What  there  was 
in  my  face  I  know  not,  but  he  started 
back.  "My  God,  Grey,  how  ill  you 
look — you  look  ten  years  older  than  when 
I  saw  you  last  this  evening!  Why,  what 
is  the  matter?  Let  me  get  a  doctor; 
come  home — what  can  I  do  for  you,  my 
dear,  dear  fellow  ?  " 

^^•Fred,"  I  said,  "thank  you  for  your 
kindness.  First,  let  me  wish  you  joy — 
I  do  wish  it,  indeed  I  do,  heartily.  I 
— I  am  not  well,  I  believe — I  have  been 
unwell  for  some  days,  and — and  to-night 
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—  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  must  go  to 
London  at  once  to  see  our  friend  Dr. 
Barton.  Besides,  you  know,  my  holiday 
is  over  1  How  can  I  leave  this  place  now — 
at  once  ?  Think  for  me,  Fred — I  can't 
think  jusf  now.  And  don't  be  anxious 
about  me.  I  shall  soon  be  well  again — only 
I  must  be  gone  from  here  now,  this  very 
moment ! " 

"You  can't  go  to-night.  Grey.  The 
coach  does  not  start  to  meet  the  rail- 
way " — Seanook  was  at  that  time  about 
thirty  miles  from  a  railroad  station — 
"till  eight  in  the  morning.  Besides,  you 
are  too  ill — how  your  hand  trembles ! 
No,  you  must  stop  to-night.  Take  my 
arm  and  come  home.  You  can  go  in 
the  morning,  if  you  are  well  enough. 
But  I  wouldn't  go  in  the  morning,  if  I 
were     you,     even     if    you     are     better. 
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because  then  you  won't  be  able  to  say 
good   bye   to   Miss   Weston   and — " 

"Yes,  Fred,  I  must  go  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  I  cannot  go  to-night ! — the  first 
thing,  too  ! — I  cannot  stop  here.  I — I 
want  so  much  to  be  in  London.  You 
must  say  good  bye  to — ^to  the  ladies 
for  me.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  trouble 
them  with  my  illness.  I'll  go  home 
now,  Fred,    and  be  off  to-morrow  early." 

"I  couldn't  think,"  said  Fred,  "what 
made  you  leave  us  so  to-night.  I  con- 
fess that  I  didn't  miss  you  for  some 
time  ;    for   it   was    in    the    garden    that 

I—" 

I  interrupted  him  with  an  involun- 
tary exclamation,  which  Fred,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  torture  he  was  inflicting,  attri- 
buted to  pain  caused  by  illness.  I  dreaded, 
as   the  patient   dreads   having  the  nerves 
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round  a  wound  touched,  any  allusion 
to  the  scene  of  that  evening.  I  writhed 
when  he  spoke  of  her.  I  feared  lest 
his  rapturous  praises,  and  worse  still,  his 
assurances  of  a  return  of  love  from  her, 
should  wring  from  me  the  avowal  of 
my  secret.  I  dared  not  trust  myself  in 
that  hour  of  weakness  and  of  woe,  in 
which  I  was  doomed  to  bear  my  wretched- 
ness without  the  solace  of  human  sym- 
pathy ;  and  I  was  only  anxious  to 
be  alone  until  I  should  leave  the  place, 
and  to  succeed  in  leaving  it,  bearing 
my  secret  with  me.  I  knew  then  that 
my  passion  was  not  destined  to  meet  with 
a  return ;  I  knew  that  my  hope  was  gone, 
and  I  only  wanted  time  to  gain  strength 
to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  my  un- 
happy love  from  clouding  the  happy  love 
of  others.      And   yet    so   fierce   was   the 
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struggle  in  my  breast,  that  my  grief  was 
almost  greater  than  I  could  bear.  I 
feared  that  if  I  did  not  fly  at  once,  deli- 
rium would  supervene,  in  which  I  could 
no  longer  guard  against  the  ravings  which 
were  pent  up  in  my  heart,  and  which,  if 
they  had  found  a  voice,  had  but  too 
surely  told  the  story  of  my  passion  and 
my  suffering. 

Firmly  I  rejected  all  Fred's  kind  offers 
to  sit  up  with  me.  I  begged — I  insisted 
— that  he  should  leave  me,  and  that  he 
should  fetch  no  doctor.  I  did  not  pass 
that  night  in  sleep.  All  great  sorrow 
is  weakness ;  its  results  alone  are  strength. 
I   hurry   over   the   record   of  that  night. 

Too  restless  to  stay  long  in  any  one 
place,  and  in  my  feverish  desire  to  get 
away  from  Seanook,  looking  impatiently 
upon  every  hour  that  detained  me  there, 
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I  quitted  the  bouse  early,  so  early  that 
the  fishermen  even  were  not  yet  astir — and 
bent  my  steps  to  the  beach.  Standing 
upon  the  same  spot  from  which  the  night 
before  I  had  gazed  at  moon  and  star, 
I  watched  the  sunrise  from  the  dappled 
east.  But  the  glory  of  the  sight,  which, 
at  a  happier  time,  would  have  moved  me 
deeply,  failed  to  penetrate  through  my 
haggard  eyes  to  the  inner  sense  of  beauty. 
Joy,  as  Coleridge  tells  us,  must  wed  our 
spirits  to  Nature  ;  the  music  of  the  soul 
must  echo  the  harmony  of  creation. 
Vainly  we  gaze  while  sorrow  darkens  all 
the  light  within,  and,  fair  as  was  the 
scene  around  me,  I  might  have  exclaimed 
on  that  morning,  of  all  Nature's  beau- 
ties : — 

"  I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 
I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  !  " 
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I  could  not  resist  an  impulse  to  wander  to 
a  point  upon  the  cliff  from  which  I  could 
see  Eose  Cottage.  But  it  was  one  window, 
before  which  I  saw  ^^  the  death- white  cur- 
tain drawn/'  that  chiefly  attracted  my 
gaze.  I  knew  that  behind  that  window 
she  lay  in  her  innocent  sleep ;  her  dreams, 
perhaps,  coloured  with  the  happy  light  of 
her  young  love  and  tender  hopes.  But  I 
dared  not  look  long.  I  dared  not  indulge 
the  fancies  which  the  sight  of  that  little 
window,  clustered  round  with  flowers,  in- 
spired. I  reflected  that  I  needed  all  my 
strength  to  tread  the  path  of  stern  and 
silent  honour.  I  turned  resolutely  away, 
and  walked  swiftly  along  the  beach,  with 
the  great  white  clifis  rising  beside  my  path. 
I  reached  a  little  sandy  bay  where  Fred 
and  I  were  wont  to  bathe,  and  I  plunged 
into   the    fresh    green    wave.      My   bath 

VOL.    II.  E 
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strengthened  all  my  nerves,  and  when, 
returning  towards  the  beach  before  the 
village,  I  met  Fred,  I  felt  better  able  to 
hide  my  secret  from  him.  He  had  risen 
earlier  than  usual,  and  finding  my  room 
untenanted,  had  come  to  seek  me.  He 
was  kind  as  ever,  and  even  seemed  to  half 
forget  his  new  found  joy  in  his  friendly 
thought  for  me.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  that 
I  had  been  able  to  keep  the  truth  from  his 
brave,  honest  heart !  The  time  for  parting 
came,  and  before  I  mounted  to  the  outside 
of  the  coach,  I  bid  him  God  speed,  and 
with  my  whole  heart  I  wished  him  joy. 
The  coach  drove  off  with  its  varied  freight 
of  business,  pleasure,  and  of  sorrow,  and 
looking  round,  just  before  we  turned  an 
angle  of  the  road  which  shuts  out  Seanook 
from  the  view,  we  waved  farewell,  and  he 
was  lost  to  sight.     The  sun  shone  fair  upon 
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the  morning  landscape,  and  I  knew  that 
ere  it  rose  much  higher  in  the  heavens,  he 
would  see  her,  and  have  forgotten  me.  The 
coach  reached  the  railway  station,  and  I 
entered  the  train.  Of  my  fellow-travellers 
on  that  journey,  Anthropologist  as  I  am, 
I  recollect  absolutely  nothing.  The  shades 
of  evening  welcomed  me  again  to  London. 
I  had  been  absent  but  one  week,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  my  former  life  had  been  lived 
ages  long  agone.  Bruised  and  bleeding.  I 
crawled  back  to  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
great  city,  its  crowded  streets  and  many 
steeples  rising  from  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  then  first  felt  my  utter  loneliness,  as, 
stunned,  faint,  and  dizzy,  its  mighty  tide  of 
life  surged  round  my  reeling  brain  and 
aching  heart. 

I  thought   at  first  that  a  great  illness 
would  seize  an  easy  prey.     I  felt  so  faint, 
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SO  listless,  and  so  weary,  that  I  looked 
on  life  or  death  indifferently,  and  resigned 
myself  to  any  issue.  My  kind  and  skilful 
friend,  Dr.  Barton,  who  was  fetched  to  see 
me,  did  what  his  science  could  for  nerves 
and  organs;  but  his  sharp  eye  soon  detected 
that  I  was  suffering  most  from  one  of  those 
diseases  '^  wherein  the  patient  must  mi- 
nister  to  himself. '^  I  should,  I  think,  have 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  prostration  and 
lethargic  hopelessness,  but  that  relentless 
toil  claimed  me  again,  and  the  necessity 
of  breadwinning  roused  me,  and  compelled 
me  to  stir  myself  to  my  loveless  task  of 
duty.  The  days  drifted  slowly  on.  I  was 
living  in  the  old  lodging,  but  the  place 
seemed  as  changed  as  I  myself  was  ; 
seemed  as  void,  and  lone,  and  dreary. 
My  books,  too  —  even  their  charm  was 
gone  ;   I  tried  to  read,  but  line  after  line 
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swam  meaningless  before  my  eyes,  and  left 
no  impress  on  the  sense.  My  old  life  was 
utterly  broken  up  and  wrecked,  and  in 
nothing  did  I  take  an  interest.  I  went  to 
theatres — in  vain  ;  I  visited  people—  vainer 
still.  The  one  friend  to  whom  I  should 
have  gone  was  my  rival  now,  my  uncon- 
scious but  successful  rival,  and  my  lips 
were  sealed  to  him.  When  my  toil  left  me 
free,  I  took  long,  solitary,  aimless  walks  ; 
I  often  wandered  round  the  house  in  which 
I  had  formerly  seen  her.  I  was  glad  to 
feel  tired,  in  order  that  I  might  sleep, 
and  forget,  if  possible,  and  if  only  for  a 
time.  But  my  dreams,  like  my  waking 
thoughts,  were  full  of  her  ;  of  her 
only. 

Although  a  phantom  voice  rang  ever 
in  my  ears,  chanting  still  its  melan- 
choly burden  of  ''lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost!" 
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I  yet  pictured  Lily  unceasingly  to  my 
thought  ;  I  saw  her  in  all  her  beauty, 
her  purity,  and  goodness,  and  felt  to  the 
full  what  a  prize  it  was  that  I  had 
missed.  All  my  life  was  hollowed  out, 
as  a  cave  is  hollowed  to  receive  a  treasure 
which  it  hoards  not  for  its  own  use.  It 
was  a  pang  of  unutterable  anguish  to 
think  of  her  smiles,  her  looks  and 
words  of  love,  bestowed  upon  another — to 
picture  her  another's  bride.  In  my  weak- 
ness, I  longed — oh,  how  ardently  ! — for 
some  one  to  whom  I  might  tell  the 
secret  that  grew  too  heavy  for  my  keep- 
ing, for  some  one  who  would  have  lis- 
tened to  me  with  looks  and  words  of 
sympathy.  And  still  the  toil,  the  inex- 
orable drudgery  of  coarse  daily  work 
went  on,  though  it  grated  upon  my  feel- 
ings   like    a    touch    upon    a     bare     and 
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quivering  nerve.  A  letter  came  from 
Fred  a  few  days  after  my  return,  full  of 
kindly  hopes  for  my  health,  asking  me 
why  I  had  not  written,  and  telling  me 
how  sorry  the  ladies  were  to  hear  of  my 
supposed  illness.  These  hopes  and  ques- 
tions filled  the  first  side,  and  I  paused 
before  I  turned  the  leaf.  I  at  once 
longed  and  dreaded  to  read  the  lover^s 
rhapsody  that  I  knew  would  come — to 
hear  her  mentioned  and  lauded  by  one  who 
hoped  one  day  to  claim  her  as  his 
own.  I  forced  myself  to  answer — to 
answer  with  full  sympathy  and  hearty 
kindness.  I  succeeded,  and  the  efibrt 
did  me  good.  Frequent  letters  followed, 
from  one  of  which^ — I  take  the  old 
letter,  now  yellow-looking,  faded,  and 
strangely  blistered  here  and  there,  from 
my  desk,    and  transcribe,  with   a   curious 
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feeling,    wliicli   contains    a   faint  image  of 
the  pain  of  yore,  the  following  passage  :— 

"  Lily — my  own  dear,  dear  Lily  ! — 
says  she  likes  you  very  much.  I  am 
glad  of  that,  Grey ;  I  like  her  to  like 
my  dear  old  friend.  She  says  that  when 
she  met  you  at  her  father's  house  at 
Camberwell,  you  seemed  to  her  to  be 
always  repressing  a  covert  irony  ;  and 
when  you  visited  at  Woodlands,  she 
thought  you  cold,  and  stern,  and  proud. 
But  this  time — ah !  what  a  happy  time 
it  has  been  for  me ! — this  time,  at  Sea- 
nook,  you  seemed  more  natural,  more  at 
ease,  and,  as  I  tell  you,  she  likes  your 
real  self  very  much.  I  showed  her  that 
poem  of  yours,  about  the  lovers — you 
know  which — and  she  told  me  to  say 
how   much   it   pleased   her.     I   wish   you 
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were  here,  Grey — can't  you  manage  to 
come  down?  for  she's  so  fond  of  poetry 
that  I  think  of  trying  to  write  some — 
what  poet  ever  had  so  fair,  so  dear  a 
subject  for  his  verse  ! — but  I  want  you 
at   my  side   to   help   me — " 

The  rest  of  the  letter,  as  all  his 
letters  at  that  period  were,  was  full 
of  her,  and  I  saw,  with  a  kind  of 
pained  pleasure,  how  deeply  his  affec- 
tions were  twining  themselves  round  her. 
If  lost  to  me,  she  was  at  least  won 
by  one  worthy  her — one  worthier,  happier, 
fresher  than  I — and  with  such  fairer 
fortunes ! 

About  three  or  four  weeks  after  my  re- 
turn to  town,  while  I  was  still  sunk  in  the 
slough  of  despondency,  Fred  entered  my 
rooms    one    evening    unexpectedly.      The 
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little  party  at  Seanook  was,  it  seemed, 
broken  up,  and  Rose  Cottage  awaited 
another  tenant.  The  next  comer  would  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  little  drama 
which  it  had  witnessed,  and  would  see  no 
storied  fresco  on  its  walls.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  look  upon  Fred  with  the 
same  eyes  as  formerly.  The  fact  of  his 
love  for  Lily  repelled  me  from  him,  while 
the  knowledge  of  her  love  for  him  made 
me  look  upon  him  with  a  deeper  interest 
than  before.  I  felt  it  at  first  difiicult 
to  resume  our  intercourse  on  the  old, 
friendly,  familiar  footing,  but  Fred,  who 
knew  nothing  of  my  altered  feelings,  or 
of  the  causes  of  the  alteration,  fell  into 
his  old  ways  without  effort,  and  succeeded 
in  a  great  degree  in  removing  my  feeling 
of  constraint,  and  in  placing  us  at  our  ease 
again.     Going  to  a  well-known  drawer,  he 
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produced  and  filled  a  pipe,  and  taking  his 
old  chair  in  the  old  place  by  the  fireside, 
and  adding  thereto  another  to  rest  his 
legs  on,  he  proceeded  to  smoke  and  talk  in 
his  natural  and  pleasant  way. 

I  had  to  listen  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  events  at  Seanook.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  plighted  troth  with  Lily,  had 
been  conditionally  accepted  by  Miss  Wes- 
ton, and  was  now  about  to  break  the 
matter  to  his  uncle,  and  to  make  formal 
proposals  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Caractacus 
Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith.  He  wanted  my  ad- 
vice and  assistance  with  respect  to  the  elders, 
and,  with  his  usual  sanguine  impetuosity, 
announced  his  fixed  determination  to  marry 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  with  the 
consent  of  relations,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
— without  it,  if  it  could  not.  He  had  but 
to  keep  another  term  before  being  called 
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to  the  bar,  and  lie  was  going,  he  said,  to 
work  hard  now — ^^  really  hard,  you  know, 
Grey." 

I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  love  seemed 
to  have  unloosed  all  the  knots,  to  have 
smoothed  out  all  the  folds,  and  creases, 
and  wrinkles  in  his  mind.  He  had  become 
earnest,  true,  and  resolute  now ;  some- 
thing nobler  and  clearer  showed  itself  in 
his  thought,  and  I  fully  believed  his 
assertion  that  he  would  work.  I  en- 
tered with  interest  into  all  his  plans, 
and  promised  him  every  assistance  I 
could   render. 

"  Grey,^'  said  Fred,  lighting  another 
pipe,  "you  have  kept  your  oath,  old  boy  ! 
The  twelve  months  are  not  yet  out,  but 
you  have  conquered.  Referring  to  our 
discussion  on  that  winter  night — you  re- 
member?— in  my  chambers,  I  admit  that 
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you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I  recant 
my  heresy,  and  I  must  say  I  think  it  very 
kind  of  you  that  you  never  triumphed  in 
my  conversion,  that  you  do  not  chaff  me 
about  Lily.'' 

'^  God  forbid,  Fred !"  I  returned  hastily, 
*'that  I  should  mock  any  single  true  or 
earnest  feeling  of  a  human  heart.  I  used 
to  chaff — as  you  call  it — about  your  un- 
realities and  affectations  of  passions — you 
deserved  it  then — but  I  reverence  so 
worthy  a  love  as  that  which  now  you 
feel;  and — as  I  said  I  should  be — I  am 
happy  in  seeing  your  happiness — indeed, 
indeed  I  am." 

"I  can't  understand — I  really  can't  under- 
stand now,"  exclaimed  Fred,  fired  with  indig- 
nation against  his  former  self,  "'  how  I  could 
ever  have,  even  for  a  moment,  fancied  my- 
self in  love  with  some  of  those  stupid  wo- 
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men !  There  was  that  Miss  Saccharissa 
Sweetbread — you  recollect  her? — well,  as 
I  see  her  now,  she  was  a  mere  kind  of 
barmaid  beauty,  her  only  attractions — such 
as  they  were — consisting  in  strong,  coarse 
contrasts  of  colour.  She  had  large  white 
grinning  teeth ;  very  red  cheeks,  and  very 
black  hair  and  eyes.  She  had  too — to 
confess  the  truth  —  enormous  hands  and 
feet.  She  was  vulgarly  vain  and  childishly 
stupid,  and  yet  you  recollect  how  I  raved 
about  her  !  How  you  must  have  despised 
me ! " 

Here  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  the  images 
of  his  former  semblances  of  passion  probably 
passed  through  his  thought,  as  the  shadowy- 
line  of  Banquo's  issue  passed  before  the  eyes 
of  Macbeth.  I  looked  through  his  features 
— his  lip  curled  with  self-contempt — and 
read  his  thought.     The  lip  relaxed,  and  a 
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half  mournful  shadow  darkened  the  light 
of  the  eye,  as  memory  suggested  images 
less  innocent  than  even  those  of  his  fic- 
titious loves.  He  became  lost  in  in- 
trospective thought,  and  still  I  sat  and 
marked. 

At  length  he  again  broke  silence,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  was  unusually 
grave   and   sorrowful   as   he   said : — 

"^^Grey,  do  you  know  there's  one  thing 
that  troubles  me  greatly.  Sometimes,  as 
I  sit  with  Lily — she  so  fair,  and  pure,  and 
innocent — my  guilty  experience  and  shame- 
ful knowledge  contrast  with  her  fresh, 
virgin  thought  and  stainless  memory  so 
strongly,  so  painfully,  that  I  feel  how 
debased  a  thing  I  am,  compared  with  her 
— how  unworthy  I  am  of  love  so  holy  and 
so  untainted.  I  must  always  have  a  secret 
from  her.     There  are  passages  in  my  life  of 
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which  I  dare  not  speak.  Ah,  when  we 
really  love,  we  regret  so  bitterly  the  irre- 
vocable past,  darkened  with  deeds  of 
evil  and  of  shame.  What  would  I  not 
give  to  have  my  youth  again,  that  I  might 
keep  it  pure  enough  to  feel  more  worthy  of 
her !  '^ 

"  Fred,"  I  returned,  ^'  I  cannot  give  you 
much  comfort  there.  I  fancy  no  man  ever 
truly  loved  without  feeling  something  of  the 
shame  you  feel.  It  is  the  bitter  fruit  of 
our  Adam's  taint  and  woe.  However,  I 
am  afraid  the  saying  is  true,  that  we  might 
as  well  attempt  to  leap  away  from  our  own 
shadow  as  to  escape  from  evil  in  this  state 
of  fallen  being.  There  is  but  one  course 
for  you  to  adopt — repentance  for  the  past, 
and  atonement  for  the  future." 

I  received  frequent  visits  from  him  about 
this  period,  and  still  through  all  I  managed 
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to  preserve  my  secret.  This  was  done 
the  more  easily,  since  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  new  found  joy  to  be  a 
very  nice  observer.  But  the  anxious  desire 
to  veil  the  jealously  guarded  feeling  from 
his  eye,  lent  at  times  something  forced  and 
unnatural  to  my  bearing.  Forgetting  that 
my  usual  manner  was  a  mixture  of  gravity 
and  irony,  I  endeavoured  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  gaiety  before  him,  which  was 
so  foreign  to  my  accustomed  manner,  that 
he  would  certainly  have  suspected  some- 
thing, had  not  his  eyes  been  afflicted  with 
colour  blindness  in  consequence  of  gazing 
constantly  at  the  rosy,  purple  light  of  love. 
Oh,  hardness  to  dissemble !  My  self-con- 
sciousness alone  drove  me  to  deceit,  and 
deceit  was  needless  with  a  lover  whose  eyes 
saw  clearly  only  through  the  light  of  other 
eyes. 
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He  disappeared  every  now  and  then  for  a 
day,  or  a  couple  of  days.  When  thus  absent, 
I  knew  that  he  was  at  Woodlands.  He  re- 
turned always  in  a  glow  and  rapture  of 
delight,  and  his  love  seemed  day  by  day  to 
deepen  and  increase.  Having  eaten  the 
requisite  number  of  dinners,  and  kept  his 
terms  regularly,  he  was  at  length  on  the  point 
of  being  called,  and  only  waited  until  this 
important  step,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
the  prelude  to  independent  fortune,  should 
have  been  gained,  to  make  formal  proposals 
for  Lily's  hand ;  and  if  these  should  not  be 
favourably  received,  he  was  perfectly  re- 
solved upon  immediate  elopement.  He 
confided  to  me  all  his  plans  and  projects  ; 
he  revealed  to  me,  with  all  the  frank 
ardour  of  his  manly  nature,  which  had  no 
secretiveness  towards  those  he  loved  and 
trusted,  all  his  hopes,  resolves,   and  feel- 
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ings.  He  had,  in  consequence  of  my  reve- 
lations, imbibed  a  strong  dislike  to  Mr.  J. 
C.  S.  de  S.  Smith,  for  I  had  thought  it 
right  to  depict  his  future  father-in-law  in 
veridical  colours,  as  I  well  knew  that  the 
reality  would  shock  him  greatly.  He  half 
feared  that  his  uncle  would  raise  objections, 
but  he  relied  greatly  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man's real  kindness  of  heart,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  he  had  but  to  introduce  Lily 
to  his  uncle  to  remove  any  objection  to  a 
union  with  her,  whatever  objections  might 
be  entertained  towards  her  respectable 
progenitors. 

Having  proved  to  demonstration  that  he 
was  not  a  solicitor,  and  having  been  pro- 
posed by  a  bencher,  an  old  college  friend 
of  his  uncle's,  he  was  referred  to  a  gentle- 
man's chambers  to  be  examined  touching 
his  classical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  a 
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barrister.  He  was  requested  by  this  gentle- 
man, wh.0  was  exceedingly  polite  and  kind, 
to  translate  a  Chorus  of  Sophocles,  and  his 
rendering  of  the  passage  was  pronounced 
perfectly  satisfactory,  although  the  exa- 
miner relieved  his  critical  sensibilities  by 
expressing  an  opinion  that  it  was  ^^  too 
poetical,  sir,  too  poetical,  to  be  quite  what 
/  should  like."  Considering  Fred's  gene- 
ral cast  of  powers,  and  his  particular  state 
of  mind  at  the  time,  I  did  not  attach  much 
weight  to  the  objection,  and  conjectured 
that  the  examining  counsel  might,  in  con- 
sequence of  long  addiction  to  briefs,  fees, 
and  port  wine,  have  somewhat  dulled  and 
blunted  his  perception  of  the  ^^  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine."  However  that  might 
be,  the  desired  end  was  attained,  and  Fred, 
being  introduced  into  a  long  stately  room, 
hung  with  many  wigged  and  ermined  por- 
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traits,  where  several  grave,  dignified,  but 
very  polite,  elderly  gentlemen  sat  at  des- 
sert, was  informed  that  he,  in  common  with 
certain  other  gentlemen,  ^^  had  been  una- 
nimously called  to  the  bar  by  this  Parlia- 
ment of  Benchers."  He  made  a  neat 
speech,  which,  in  compliment  to  his  future 
hopes,  was  brief,  in  reply,  and  after  having 
partaken  of  a  solemn  glass  of  port,  bowed, 
and  was  conducted  out  of  the  room,  in 
company  with  the  other  elect,  by  a  man 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  Lord 
Chancellor  if  he  could  have  unbent  his  dig- 
nity sufficiently  to  bear  patiently  with  the 
bar. 

Thus  turned  loose  into  the  '^  Cock -pit  ot 
Logic,"  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  extract  as 
many  voluntary  offi3rings  as  possible  from 
those  of  his  fellow-subjects  who  desired  to 
pass  through  the  toll-gate  of  law  on  the 
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doubtful  road  to  justice.  As  an  unprofes- 
sional man,  I  could  not  but  heartily  sym- 
pathize with  his  honest  and  manly  views  of 
his  calling.  I  felt  certain  that  he  would 
never  transmute  the  honorarium  into  a 
Jz^honorarium  ;  that  he  would  never  belong 
to  the  ranks  of  those — the  prostitutes  of 
intellect — who  debase  a  noble  profession  by 
lending  the  aid  of  talents  and  learning  to 
the  advocacy  of  any  crime,  or  shame,  or 
wrong.  Without  any  absurd  Quixotism, 
he  was  fully  determined  to  walk  always  in 
the  clear  light  of  honour,  without  guile  or 
wile ;  and  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  him 
professionally,  I  must  state  my  conviction 
that  no  amount  of  fee  would  have  tempted 
him  to  hold  a  brief  for  Judas  Iscariot. 

We  passed  the  evening  of  his  call  to- 
gether in  his  chambers.  He  tried  on 
his    wig    and    gown    with    great   amuse- 
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ment,  and  addressed  a  neat  argument 
to  me,  as  I  sat  smoking  a  cutty,  and 
representing — imperfectly,  on  account  of 
being  in  a  minority  as  regards  numbers 
— ^^M'lud  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
on  the  policy  of  inaugurating  the  occa- 
sion by  a  superior  little  supper  and  a 
bottle  of  his  uncle's  oldest  wine.  He 
then  resolved  to  communicate  the  great 
event  to  his  uncle  by  epistle,  and  ^^just 
to  write  a  line  to  Lily "  on  the  same 
subject,  all  extraneous  matter  being,  ot 
course,  carefully  excluded  from  the 
latter  letter.  This  process  would,  as  he 
justly  remarked,  not  occupy  more  than 
five  minutes,  and  I  would  excuse  him 
for  that  time,  as  I  could  go  on 
smoking,  and  read  In  Memoriam,  mean- 
while. The  note  to  his  uncle  I  con- 
jecture   to     have    been     composed     with 
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epigrammatic  terseness,  since  he  wrote  it 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time ;  but  the 
"  line  "  to  Lily  was  extended  to  as 
many  lines  as  can  conveniently  be  com- 
pressed into  three  sides  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  took  perhaps  rather  more 
than  five  minutes  to  write.  Having  caused 
these  missives  to  be  immediately  posted, 
^y  ^oy?  ^^  apologized  for  keeping  me 
waiting,  and  began  to  discuss  his  future 
prospects,  both  professional  and  matri- 
monial, with  all  his  sanguine,  hearty 
ardour,  his  lately  acquired  earnestness 
being  often  interrupted  by  bursts  of  the 
old  joyous  gaiety.  The  supper  came,  and 
went ;  and  as  I  bid  him  once  more 
good  night  in  the  dear  old  chambers,  I 
prayed  heartily,  God  bless  and  prosper 
him   in   all   things ! 

He  had  chosen  the  Common  Law  in  pre- 
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ference  to  the  Equity  Bar, .  and  became  a 
member  of  a  bar-mess,  being  cautioned  that 
he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  vinous  fine 
if  he  were  detected  in  the  grave  offence  of 
"  hugging  solicitors,"  by  sympathising  with 
their  weaknesses,  paying  court  to  their 
wives,  dancing  with  their  daughters,  or 
unduly  frequenting  their  assemblies.  He 
worked  really  hard  at  law,  animated 
by  a  sweet  hope  which  rendered  it  un- 
likely that  he  would  transgress  pro- 
fessional etiquette  by  worshipping  too 
assiduously  at  the  shrine  of  the  female 
members  of  legal  firms.  He  was  very 
busy  and  very  happy.  His  career — a 
career  suitable  to  his  powers  and  accor- 
dant with  his  tastes — lay  plain  and 
smooth  before  him,  for  he  was  not 
likely  to  wait  long  for  his  first  brief — 
a     friend    took    care    of    that — and    his 
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talents  were  certain  to  secure  his  success. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  her  favoured  son, 
and  he  might  have  exclaimed,  in  the 
words   of  Herrick : — 

"Ye  powers  above,  gently  my  joys  distil, 
Lest  ye  do  break  the  cup  which  ye  would  fill." 

My  vision  at  that  time  was  jaun- 
diced ;  I  know  it  well  now ;  and  he 
seemed,  somehow,  to  eclipse  me,  to 
stand  between  me  and  Fortune,  and  to 
absorb  all  her  favour.  Plants,  amongst 
other  things,  are  of  different  colours 
because  different  species  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  reflecting  peculiar  tints  out  of 
those  which  compose  light,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing and  reflecting  all  colours  that  are 
gay  and  bright,  while  I  was  unable  to 
return    a    reflection    of    any    hues     but 
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grey,  and  neutral  tint,  and  black. 
Wherever  great  light  is,  there  is  also 
deep  shadow;  our  two  lives  stood  very 
close  together,  and  my  path  of  life, 
seemed,  comparatively,  as  dark  as  his 
was  bright.  To  compare  only  our 
careers ;  —  his  profession  engaged  his 
intellect,  and  offered  hope  to  his  ambi- 
tion. My  miserable  commercial  pursuits 
wearied  and  puddled  the  intellect,  without 
ever  engaging  or  occupying  it.  I  had 
to  pay  for  the  means  of  living  with  my 
life  itself  I  had  many  drags  and  hin- 
drances, and  none  to  help  or  further  me, 
and  was  condemned  to  drudge  on  at  the 
mean,  joyless^  hopeless  toil,  so  deeply 
hated,  so  intrinsically  repugnant,  which 
yet  scarcely  yielded  competence  for  the 
present,  and  held  out  no  prospect  for  the 
future.     I   had  no  friends  or  relatives  to 
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counsel  or  to  aid  me,  and  shrinking  with 
instinctive  loathing  from  those  dwarfed 
and  stunted  beings,  with  whom  commerce 
threw  me  into  unnatural  contact,  I  dwelt 
apart  and  isolated  in  my  own  inner 
world,  and  never  courted  those  whose  in- 
fluence might  have  helped  and  lifted  me. 
Gradually,  I  sank  into  so  thick  a  slough  of 
disdainful  despair,  of  disgusted,  hopeless 
apathy,  that  the  spirit  wings  which  should 
have  served  me  to  rise  above  it,  became 
clogged  and  laden,  and  I  essayed  in 
vain  their  power  to  help  me  in  my 
bitter  need. 

Our  life  is  a  crawl  out  of  evil — like 
that  crawl  out  of  danger  of  a  ship- 
wrecked man,  thrown  upon  a  storm- 
lashed  beach,  and  endeavouring  to  drag 
his  weary  limbs  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
hungry  waves.     Often  do  we  gain  an  alti- 
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tude  from  which  we  are  again  washed 
back;  and  I  who,  as  it  seemed  to  myself, 
had  at  one  time  overcome  bitterness  of 
spirit,  and  passed  through  the  phase  of 
world  weariness,  was  dragged  back  and 
again  engulphed  by  the  waves  I  had  once 
escaped.  My  former  resting-place  had 
not  been  chosen  high  enough  to  secure 
me  from  relapse.  I  looked  round,  and 
my  fevered  eyes,  which  saw  by  means  of 
the  distorted  light  within,  recognised  only 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  evil.  My 
own  sorrow  rendered  me  blind  to  the 
great  good  which,  like  the  sun  behind 
clouds,  is  behind  and  above  all  shows 
of  partial  evil.  Let  me  then  confess  the 
truth.  I  murmured  at  my  weary  lot, 
and  world  weariness  settled  slowly  down 
upon  all  feeling.  I  looked  upon  the 
world,  half  in  sadness,    half  in  scorn.     I 
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saw  brutality,  immorality,  impudence, 
everywhere  exultant  in  the  success  of 
the  hour  ;  I  saw  the  man  prosper  who 
could  intrigue,  and  smile,  and  fawn ;  who 
could  base  his  own  advancement  upon 
reckless  selfishness  and  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-man  ;  I  saw  the 
charlatan  successful,  and  the  worthless 
prosperous.  I  noted  with  melancholy 
scorn  all  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes  ;  and  marked  how 
the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth 
and  fortune  smoothed  the  path  of  fools. 
I  watched  how  estates,  degrees,  and 
offices  were  derived  corruptly;  and  ob- 
served how  the  knave  alone  had  strength 
to  force  his  dirty  way  through  rank  corrup- 
tion. 

As  I   thus   sat  and   marked,    with   the 
tinge   of  my   own   misanthropy   colouring 
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all  things,  cynicism  grew  more  bitter,  con- 
tempt more  vivid.  The  eyes  of  sorrow, 
while  sorrow  is  in '  its  earlier  stage  of  irri- 
tation and  discontent,  see  intensely,  though 
but  a  little  way.  They  see  only  the 
dim,  ignorant  present ;  they  turn  inwards, 
not  only  for  self-study  or  self-government, 
but  for  self-pity  and  self-torture.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  sorrow  which  so  readily 
recognises  outward  evil,  is  not  in  itself  a 
thing  of  evil.  The  burning  caustic  is 
eating  out  an  inward  wound.  The  eyes 
which,  recoiling  from  the  contemplation 
of  surrounding  evil,  are  so  long  turned 
inward,  will  at  length  look  upward;  and 
then  descending,  bright  and  clear,  no 
longer  circumscribed  and  fevered,  will 
gaze  with  love-lit  wisdom  on  all  sides, 
until  at  last,  to  look  around,  to  look  within, 
and  to  glance  upward,  is  to  embrace  the 
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All.  While  in  the  labyrinth,  we  weary 
ourselves  with  fruitless  wanderings  ;  we 
must  be  raised  above  it,  before  we  can 
discern  the  secret  of  the  clue. 

If  my  heart  did  not  harden,  my  temper 
soured.  Grapes  upon  whose  youth  no 
genial  ripening  sunshine  has  shone,  want  at 
maturity,  even  though  they  show  but  little 
difference  to  the  eye,  something  of  the 
mellow  softness  peculiar  to  those  born  and 
bred  in  sunnier  time  and  place ;  and  retain 
a  latent,  ineradicable  acid.  I  attribute  my 
own  astringencies  of  character  mainly  to 
the  want  of  early  sunshine.  Though 
deeply  conscious  of  the  defect,  I  fear  that 
no  efforts  at  self-bettering  will  wholly 
remove  it.  The  love  which  might  have 
softened  all  that  is  harsh,  have  tuned  to 
music  all  that  is  discordant,  was  withheld 
from  my  anxious,  lonely,  care-worn  life. 
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Yes,  let  the  truth  be  confessed,  and  the 
doom  accepted ;  men  who  have  long  toiled 
onwards  through  dark  and  rugged  paths  of 
pain  and  sacrifice,  will  never,  perhaps, 
attain  fully  to  the  charm  of  cheerful  geni- 
ality. They  will,  probably,  ever  retain  a 
tinge  of  bitterness,  arising  mainly,  though 
not  altogether,  from  trial ;  resulting  also 
partially  from  the  inherent  faults  and 
weaknesses  which  required  trials  to  subdue 
and  cure  them.  Things  may  be  dyed  so 
deeply,  that  you  cannot  eradicate  the  tint 
without  destroying  the  fabric  itself.  Vic- 
tory, even,  is  seldom  gained  without  loss. 

And,  naturally  enough,  my  health  suf- 
fered in  my  long,  stern  struggle.  The  brain 
grew  worn,  and  the  nerves  weak.  Ah,  how 
much  ill  health  is  but  a  want  of  happiness  ! 
The  negative  of  good  creates  the  positive 
of  ill.    How  many  jaded  lives,  worn  hearts, 
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and  weary  brains — how  often  shattered 
nerves,  irritable  tempers,  and  depressed 
vitalisms  would  yet  revive  into  health  and 
strength — be  fit  for  noble  work — were  but 
the  constant,  wearing  pressure  of  monoto- 
nous pain  removed,  or  even  lightened ! 
The  want  of  all  change ;  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  cark  and  care ;  the  absence  of 
sweet  natural  ties,  of  healthy  enjoyments 
and  employments ;  the  life  entirely  sub- 
jective, without  the  relief  of  objective  coun- 
terpoise ;  the  bitter  sense  of  the  lot  at  war 
with  the  powers — how  many  lives  have  the 
living  life  crushed  out  of  them  by  the 
heavy  weight  of  this  death  in  life !  I  was, 
no  doubt,  but  one  of  many ;  differing  only 
from  many  by  this  utterance  of  a  wild  cry 
and  plaint.  Many  fail  in  the  struggle,  and 
drop  silently  into  nameless  graves.  The 
bills  of  mortality  do  not  enumerate  all  the 
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causes  of  man's  disappearance  from  the  life 
of  Time. 

I  lived  in  a  restless,  aimless,  unsettled 
hurry ;  in  a  fever  of  constant  irritation. 
No  one  day  seemed  a  complete  epoch, 
severed  from  its  fellows  by  a  night  of 
refreshing  sleep  ;  but  the  night  itself, 
instead  of  a  break,  a  rest,  an  invigoration, 
was  but  a  feverish,  half-conscious  continua- 
tion of  the  weary  struggle,  a  link  in  the 
ever  lengthening  chain  of  dull,  monotonous 
heaviness.  How  few  men  shape  their  own 
course,  and  steer  their  own  bark  of  life ! 
I  was  not  one  of  those  strong  men  who 
elect  their  own  path,  and  follow  it  clearly 
and  resolutely  to  the  happy  goal  of  activity 
working  freely  in  the  career  best  suited  to 
the  character.  Enmeshed  in  the  crushing 
folds  of  adverse  circumstances,  I  could 
only  strive  with  the  bitterly  vain  effort  of 
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Laocoon  to  free  himself  from  a  clasp  too 
terrible  for  endurance.  And  yet,  though 
I  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time,  though  I 
was  impatient  of  the  teaching,  I  was  yet 
being  taught  to  live — as  men  are  taught  to 
swim  by  being  thrown  overboard  on  a 
black  and  stormy  night.  But  the  man 
thus  taught  to  swim,  and  ultimately  saved, 
though  sorely  spent,  looks  back  with  horror 
to  the  fight  with  the  dark,  cold,  death- 
strong  waves.  I  dare  not  even  now  fully 
recall  the  memory  of  that  time  ;  I  shrink 
from  an  attempt  to  re~live  that  paroxysm 
of  life  ;  I,  cannot  depict  it  in  all  its  long 
and  dreary  terror.  The  reader  only  who 
has  skill  to  read  between  the  lines,  can 
adequately  undef stand  it  from  these  imper- 
fect utterances.  It  was  a  "  sort  of  unhap- 
piness  which  not  only  depresses  but  cor- 
rodes ;   the  heaviness  of  a  broken  spirit,  of 
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pining  and  palsying  faculties,"  was  upon 
me,  and  upon  me  long.  Though  I  gathered 
strength  from  the  ordeal,  it  also  left  its 
traces  in  weakness  which  will  never  wholly 
leave  me.  That  worn  weariness  of  the 
constantly  excited  brain  ;  that  jaded, 
anxious  depression  —  ah,  when  shall  I 
outlive  these  !  And  I  lived,  too,  so  in- 
tensely alone  ;  lived  my  own  life,  thought 
my  own  thoughts,  and  the  one  was  always 
wretched — the  others  often  miserable.  A 
kind  of  proud  timidity  restrained  me  in 
perpetual  solitude.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
pride — the  one  a  flaunting  hollyhock,  the 
other  a  delicate  sensitive  plant.  In  my 
unhappiness,  I  only  shrank  more  closely  into 
my  seclusion.  I  shunned  all  attempts  to 
obtain  even  sympathy  ;  I  learned  to  cover 
the  volcano  within  with  snow  upon  the 
surface.    But,  when  alone,  I  brooded  deeply 
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over  pain.  That  constant  morbid  intro- 
spection, born,  not  of  egotism,  but  of 
mental  consciousness  and  pressure,  which  is 
the  curse  of  natures  like  mine,  placed  in 
circumstances  like  mine,  tormented  me 
with  its  ceaseless  preyings  upon  my  own 
mind.  ISTever  having  known  the  light  and 
warmth  of  a  happy  home ;  never  having 
had  the  blessing  of  congenial  environment ; 
with  my  one  dearest  friend  unable,  from  the 
very  happiness  of  his  own  life,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  unhappiness  of  mine — and 
absorbed,  too,  in  his  passion  for  Lily — with 
the  one  love,  which  had  seemed  as  if  sent 
to  lift  me  out  of  myself  and  above  my 
cares,  reft  from  me — I  passed  a  time 
which,  as  now  I  look  back  upon  it,  thought 
hurries  over  and  memory  will  not  dwell 
upon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes 
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— greater  even  than  the  pang  of  lost  love 
— was  my  connection  with  mercantile  life. 
The  degradation  of  my  commercial  pursuits, 
and  of  intercourse  with  some  of  the  sons  of 
commerce,  made  itself  more  deeply  felt 
as  time  wore  on,  as  my  sense  of  the  true 
objects  of  life  grew  clearer  and  nobler,  and 
as  certain  inner  faculties  stirred  restlessly 
in  their  prison,  and  revolted  blindly  in 
their  dark  cells.  Fate  had,  at  this  period 
of  my  life,  surrounded  me  mainly  with 
men  who  excited  my  measureless  contempt 
and  awoke  my  burning  indignation.  My 
view,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  jaun- 
diced ;  and  my  disgust  was  too  sweeping  to 
be  wholly  just.  I  forgot  how  many  men 
there  are  for  whose  faculties  business  is  the 
natural  scope  and  sphere ;  I  did  not  reflect 
that  many  were  pressed  into  its  ranks  from 
blind   necessity;    I  ignored,  because  I  did 
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not  then  happen  to  see  them,  the  many 
who  pursue  it  with  worthy  aims,  and  work 
in  it  in  a  spirit  of  large  policy  and  wise 
benevolence ;  and  I  nursed  the  bitter 
thought  that  as,  among  women,  there  are 
prostitutes  by  nature  and  by  misfortune,  so 
men  of  business  might  be  classed  as  men 
of  business  by  nature  and  by  misfortune. 

The  two  main  objects  which  place  men 
in  business,  and  which  hold  them  there,  are 
the  desire  of  riches  and  the  necessity  for 
bread.  At  the  period  of  my  life  of  which 
I  now  write,  I  looked  upon  all  business  as 
a  mean,  wearing  hell  to  those  whose 
natures  were  not  so  lowly  pitched  as  to 
take  an  interest  in  it  ;  but  even  then  I 
was  so  far  just  as  to  recognize  that 


"There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
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With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime  : 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  crowded  mart, 

Plying  their  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  sacred  strain  repeat." 

I  had  not  yet  learned  to  look  with  pity 
upon  the  strugglers  for  mere  wealth.  And 
so,  amidst  doubt,  depression,  turmoil,  and 
perplexities,  I  journeyed  on.  My  nature 
was  at  war  with  itself;  I  could  not  reconcile 
necessity  with  freewill.  I  could  not  repress 
my  impulses  towards  nobler  work,  and  yet  I 
could  not  indulge  those  impulses.  I  could 
not  tolerate  the  drudgery  which  lay  before 
me  as  a  duty,  and  yet  I  could  not  escape 
from  it.  I  drove  on  blindly  through  doubt 
and  indecision  ;  I  alternated  between  high 
aspiring*  and  mean  performings ;  between 
hopelessness   and    faith.     In    the    storms 
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of  life's  apprenticesliip,  faith  soars  the 
highest,  and  yet  fails  us  most.  The  storm- 
wind  of  adversity,  which  so  strongly  dis- 
places the  level  of  healthy  serenity,  lashes 
up  the  passionate  surgings  which  raise 
themselves  to  the  low,  meeting,  but,  as  yet, 
darkj  skies.  So  great  is  its  length,  that 
the  cord  which  attaches  us  to  heaven 
often  becomes  loose  and  slack,  and  we  re- 
quire some  earthly  buttress  and  support 
lest  we  faint  and  fall.  Such  times,  indeed, 
are  times  of  teaching,  and  I  know  it  now. 
That  hope  long  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  that  infinite  yearning  from  out 
the  depth  of  sorrow — do  they  not  belong  to 
that  tribulation  which  worketh  patience  ; 
and  patience,  experience;  and  experience, 
hope  ?  I  say  I  know  it  now  ;  know  it  in 
vital  earnestness,  lifted  far  above  dilettan- 
tism or  half  belief;  but  while  their  heavy 
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pressure  was  upon  me,  I  saw  it  not  ;  I 
could  only  "stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and 
grope,  and  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope ; "  I 
thought  that  happiness,  if  bright,  was  brief 
as  summer  flowers,  and  that  sorrow,  like 
the  sad  enduring  pines,  was  the  only  ever- 
green ! 


4>!lh    fa  lit. 


"  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those  who  love 
most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  high  degree  is  inspired  by  honour 
in  a  higher." 

Roger  Ascham  to  Lady  Jane  Grey 

W.  S.  Landor. 

"He  loved  once;  not  wisely  but  too  well.  And 
once  only :  for  as  your  Congreve  needs  a  new  case  or 
wrapper  for  each  rocket,  so  each  human  heart  can 
properly  exhibit  but  one  Love,  if  even  one  :  the  'First 
Love,  which  is  infinite,'  can  be  followed  by  no  second 
like  unto  it." 

Sartor  Resartus. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine  : 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws. 
Makes  that,  and  th'  action,  fine." 

The  Elixir. — George  Herbert. 
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The  '^underplot"  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
dramatists  is  full  of  a  true  philosophy  in 
art.  Every  human  being  stands  in  relation^ 
more  or  less  direct,  however  little  natural 
affinity  may  exist  between  them,  to  others 
who  play  parts  in  the  same  life-drama  in 
which  he  or  she  is  cast.  And  while  Fred 
and  Lily  were  enjoying  die  goldne  Zeit  der 
ersten  Liebe,  Cupid — or  cupidity — was  busy 
in  the  respectable  family  of  the  S.  de  S. 
Smiths.    The  eldest  daughter  had  at  length, 
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after  many  fruitless  efforts,  found  an  eligible 
match.  We  admire  Bruce  for  his  perse- 
verance in  having  learned  from  the 
spider  to  try  a  seventh  time  after  a 
great  object ;  but  the  young  lady  in 
question  merits  a  yet  higher  admiration,  in 
respect  that  she  had  tried,  not  seven  times, 
but  seventy  times  seven  times,  to  secure  the 
object  of  her  ambition.  Calling  one  Sunday 
at  her  father's  house  to  open  the  pleadings 
in  re  Fred  and  Lily,  I  was  delicately  in- 
formed by  Mrs.  S.  de  S.  S.  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  statement  received  a 
chaste  confirmation  from  the  giggling  and 
bashful,  but  yet  exulting,  virgin  herself.  I 
was  pressed  to  stay  dinner,  at  which  repast 
the  blissful  swain  was  expected  to  attend. 
Being  curious  to  see  a  man  capable  of 
uniting  himself  with  Miss  S.  de  S.  S.,  as 
well  as  desirous  of  improving  the  opportu- 
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nity  in  favour  of  Fred,  I  consented,  and  in 
due  time  a  violent  altercation  with  a  cabman 
announced  the  lover's  advent. 

He  was  not  exactly  young,  being  in  fact, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  or  two  and 
fifty;  nor  was  his  appearance,  at  first  sight, 
romantic  or  prepossessing.  To  an  ardent 
fancy  it  might  have  seemed  that  a  young 
lady,  ^^  meeting  him  by  moonlight  alone," 
would  have  derived  comfort  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  policeman  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  powerful  bludgeon.  He  was  rather 
tall,  and  strongly  though  clumsily  built. 
He  was  attired  in  a  large,  loose  suit  of 
untidy  black,  with  a  limp  white  handker- 
chief tied  in  a  small,  knotty  bow.  His  hair 
was  iron-grey,  short,  straight,  and  always 
damp  with  perspiration.  His  face,  which 
was  tanned  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather, 
was  deeply  marked  with  the  small  pox ;  his 

VOL.  II.  H 
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nose  had  a  red;  knubly  end ;  his  eyes  were 
small,  but  keen  with  cunning ;  his  mouth 
was  large,  with  bad  sensual  lines  about  it, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  full  complement 
of  small  discoloured  teeth.  His  hands 
were  immense,  and  immensely  coarse ;  they 
could,  indeed,  only  have  been  fitted  by 
those  huge  gloves  which  undertakers  supply 
at  funerals,  and  which  are  never  seen  else- 
where. Popular  belief,  until  Columbus  dis- 
sipated it,  leant  to  the  idea  that  the  world 
terminated  in  blackness,  and  this  opinion 
would  have  been  true  if  applied  to  the 
gentleman's  nails.  Still  he  was  highly 
respectable — very  much  so  indeed — and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  enormously 
wealthy  merchant. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  Hartebeest  (of 
the  great  Cape  firm  of  Hartebeest,  Walker, 
and   Brootle)    had   passed   through   many 
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phases  of  life  in  his  varied  and  stirring 
career.  He  hailed  originally  from  the  north 
of  England,  and  the  first  authentic  biogra- 
phical notice  of  him  on  record  fixes  him  as 
having  been,  in  the  year  of  grace  18 — , 
mate  of  a  Newcastle  collier,  the  "  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth,'^  bound  foreign,  with  its 
swarthy  freight.  We  next  find  him  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  at 
Tahiti ;  but  when  we  seek  to  account  for 
his  having  been  "  elect "  before  he  became 
respectable,  that  is,  for  his  having  been 
engaged  in  converting  the  heathen  before 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  their  true 
channel — trade — we  are  met  by  the  most 
confused  and  contradictory  statements,  and 
rumour  feebly  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  transformation  by  some,  no  doubt,  libel- 
lous tradition  of  an  unpleasant  little  affair 
connected  with  a  chieftain's  wife,  a  cask  of 

n  2 
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rum,  and  a  grant  of  land.  However  that 
may  be,  it  was  sufficient  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  S.  de  S.  Smith,  and  may,  therefore, 
well  be  sufficient  for  us,  to  find  him  rich, 
serious,  respectable,  a  pillar  and  pride  of 
commerce,  and  a  favoured  suitor  for  the 
somewhat  stale  and  bony  hand  of  their 
eldest  daughter.  The  only  objectionable 
point  about  him,  in  this  latter  character, 
being  that  he  had  too  much  faith  to  trust 
to  "  expectations,"  and  intimated  with  clear 
energy  his  determination  to  have  a  tolerable 
sum  "  down"  on  his  marriage,  in  preference 
to  relying  upon  his  father-in-law's  promises  , 
of  testamentary  dispositions. 

Inherent  tendencies  and  acquired  tastes 
led  both  the  pretendu  and  the  pere  noble 
of  the  little  vaudeville  to  prefer  gin  and 
water  to  wines,  and  this  simple  and  healthy 
beverage  was  produced  after  dinner,  being 
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brought  in,  as  at  Major  Ponto  Evergreen's, 
in  rich  cut  glass  upon  a  silver  salver.  As 
he  warmed  with  the  generous  stimulant,  I 
was  much  delighted  with  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  Miss  Penelope  Ann's  lover. 
His  language  was  a  rich  and  curious  mosaic 
of  the  fok'stle  and  the  conventicle,  gilded 
over  with  the  sweet  idiomatic  phrases  pecu- 
liar to  commerce.  Listening  attentively  ta 
the  improving  and  delightful  conversation 
of  these  two  worthies,  I  glowed  with  the 
joy  of  a  profound  conviction  that  Miss 
Penelope  Ann  had  found  a  lover  whom  she 
might  justly  esteem  as  a  husband  worthy 
of  her  cash  and  charms. 

Mr.  Hartebeest  did  not  seem  very 
anxious  to  exchange  the  society  of  gin  and 
water  for  that  even  of  his  affianced  bride, 
and  it  required  several  strong  hints  from 
Mr.  Smith  to  effect  an  adjournment  to  the 
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drawing-room.  Arrived  there  at  length,  we 
found  the  gaunt  cheerless  room  tenanted 
by  the  females  of  the  family,  who  were 
ranged  in  a  row,  with  the  mother  at  the 
top.  Awkward  efforts  were  made  to  throw 
the  affianced  pair  together,  and  to  appear 
to  take  no  notice  of  them;  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  the  conversation,  therefore,  became 
drearily  general.  It  was  Sunday,  on 
which  day  carnal  subjects  were  usually 
shunned  in  the  S.  family ;  but  still,  in 
deference  to  the  interesting  position  of  the 
lovers,  a  little  latitude  was  allowed,  and  it 
appearing,  happily,  that  the  ladies  had 
visited  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  a  safe  and  steady  topic  of 
remark  was  providentially  afforded.  Two 
of  the  daughters  referred  in  terms  of 
affected  ecstasy  to  the  dear,  darling,  pretty 
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birds,  upon  which  Mr.  Hartebeest  exclaimed 
with  tender  sympathy  : — 

"Yes.  Their  foliage  is  really  beauti- 
ful!" 

"  Bewdifle  !  '^  murmured  the  delighted 
chorus,  without  betraying  any  further  emo- 
tion. 

A  low  smothered  laugh  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  my  corner  of  the  sofa,  and 
in  answer  to  the  eyes  directed  in  inquiring 
astonishment,  I  succeeded  in  improvising 
a  comic  anecdote  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  natural  history,  which  successfully 
accounted  for  the  irreverent  and  irrelevant 
mirth.  I  succeeded  further  in  placing 
myself  next  to  Mrs  J.  C.  de  S.  Smith,  and 
began  tenderly  and  circuitously  to  approach 
the  subject  of  my  friend's  amour  for  the  ab- 
sent daughter.  The  matron  soon  became 
interested,    and   I    described   the   state  of 
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affairs  very  honestly,  stating  that  Fred  de- 
sired to  wait  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  acquaintance 
and  "explaining  his  intentions."  Leave 
was  granted,  and  a  multiplicity  of  questions 
of  the  usual  hard  worldly  sort  asked.  Mr. 
S.  de  S.  S.,  being  dodged  into  a  corner  by 
his  fair  helpmate,  was  communicated  with 
in  a  thick  connubial  whisper,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  repeat  my  evidence  to  him  in  a 
little  back-room.  He  professed  pompously 
the  greatest  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  child,  and  made  searching  inquiries 
as  to  the  respectability,  means,  and  position 
of  the  proposed  son-in-law;  guarding  himself 
carefully  against  any  promises  until  he 
should  have  satisfied  himself  on  the  im- 
portant heads  he  had  just  enumerated. 
Having  explained  as  much  as  I  thought 
proper,  and  arranged  an  interview,  in  which 
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Fred  might  go  through  the  agreeable  pro- 
cess of  ^'  speaking  to  the  young  lady's  'pa/' 
I  tore  myself  away  to  report  progress  to 
Fred  himself 

Fred  had  his  interview  a  few  days  after- 
wards. A  second  and  a  third  followed.  I 
purposely  kept  out  of  his  way  just  about 
this  period,  as  I  could  predict  pretty 
confidently  the  nature  of  the  impression 
which  Lily's  family  would  make  upon  him, 
and  I  feared  that  my  opinions,  which,  if  ex- 
pressed at  all,  were  sure  to  be  truly,  and 
freely,  and  strongly  expressed,  would  not 
tend  to  bridge  over  the  antipathy  he  was 
certain  to  feel  for  the  father  and  mother  of 
his  affianced  bride.  The  sisters,  too,  were 
likely  to  be  repulsive  to  any  but  thorough 
men  of  business — really  respectable  men. 
Rashleigh  Osbaldiston  did  not  differ  more 
from  the  other  sons  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand, 
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than  Lily  differed — though  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way — from  her  sisters. 

I  was,  however,  tied  by  the  leg  by  the 
duties  of  my  weary  lot,  and  could  not  escape 
from  London,  so  that  Fred,  one  evening, 
succeeded  in  finding  me  at  home. 

He  appeared  a  good  deal  excited,  and 
instead  of  flinging  himself  into  a  chair  in  his 
usual  off-hand  way,  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  with  quick,  hurried  steps. 

"  Grey — I  wanted  to  see  you.  I've  been 
here  three  times  without  finding  you  at 
home." 

"Three  times?  How  careless  of  them 
not  to  tell  me !  I  have  been  out  a  good 
deal  lately.     But  sit  down  and  take  a  pipe." 

"  Thank  you — presently."      Here  he  sat 
down  and  looked  at  me  fixedly.     "  Grey, 
I've  seen  old  Smith." 
•"Ah!  well?'^ 
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"  Yes/'  (nervously)  "  Lily  seemed  very 
anxious  and  uncomfortable  about  the  meet- 
ing, and  sbe  begged  me  to  be  very  prudent 
and  conciliating  ;  indeed  she  gave  me 
many  cautions  and  instructions,  and  yet 
always  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  subject, 
and  to  leave  a  great  deal  unsaid. '^ 

^^  I  am  not  surprised  at  that.'' 

*^  You,  too,  had  given  me  a  description  of 
old  Smith,  and  coupling  that  with  Lily's 
evident  hesitation  and  pain  whenever  she 
spoke  of  her  father,  I  certainly  had  not 
formed  any  very  highly-wrought  antici- 
pations." 

- "  You  were  the  less  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed." 

Here  Fred,  who  had  hitherto  evidently 
been  repressing  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
violent  burst  of  indignation,  at  length 
broke  out: — 
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**  By  Jove !  Grey,  what  an  old  snob 
and  scoundrel  that  Smith  is  !  Little  as 
I  expected,  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  possible  that  my  Lily — that  my  beautiful, 
pure,  tender  Lily — could  owe  her  being  to 
such  a  creature." 

"  A  mystery,  Fred,  a  mystery.  What 
did  you  think  of  the  mother  and  sisters  ?  " 

'^  Worse  and  worse ;  if  possible,  more 
revolting,  because  badness,  coarseness,  and 
moral  deformity,  like  drunkenness,  are 
always  more  shocking  in  women  than  in 
men.     It 's  horrible  !  " 

He  leant  forward,  resting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  gazed  intently  into  the  fire. 
His  lips  were  compressed,  his  nostrils  dis- 
tended, his  whole  manner  showed  strong 
excitement.  I  knew  that  he  had  more  to 
say  to  me — that  there  was  still  much  behind. 
I  waited. 
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There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  Fred,"  I  asked,  "  have  you  devoted 
any  time  lately  to  the  study  of  philology  ? " 

''  No— not  lately— why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  some  one  who  had, 
whether  the  words  ^Pharisee'  and  *  respect- 
able man'  did  not  come  from  the  same  root/' 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

^^  Be  sure  they  do.  No  acquaintance 
with  philology  is  necessary  to  know  that. 
The  Pharisee  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
respectable  man  of  our  day,  are  the  same 
being  in  different  ages.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  creature  has  become 
worse  with  time ;  has  gathered  a  scum  of 
badness  from  each  succeeding  age ;  and 
has  swollen  to  such  a  monstrosity  that 
either  he  must  rule  the  world,  or  the 
world  must  get  rid  of  him.  It's  come  to 
that." 
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*^I  think  the  day  of  battle  dawns/'  I 
replied  ;  ^^  I  have  been  waiting,  longing  for 
it  for  years.  I  know  on  which  side  I  shall 
fight." 

^'  By  Jove !  I  should  like  to  fight  too. 
Oh,  the  shows  and  seemings,  the  deceits 
and  shams,  the  hypocrisies  and  conven- 
tionalisms of  these  whitened  sepulchres  !  It 
is  only  lately  that  /  have  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  such  things  are ;  but,  Grey, 
my  poor  fellow,  you  have  passed  your 
life—" 

"Existence,  Fred,  if  you  please,  exist- 
ence." 

"  Well,  existence  then  :  you  have  passed 
so  long  and  sad  a  part  of  your  existence 
among  the  scoundrels,  that  you  could  and 
ought  to  do  something.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  not  a  duty." 

"  My  voice  is  a  small  voice,  Fred — poor 
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and   weak.      It   wouldn't   be   heard   very 
far.'' 

'^  For  strength,  give  it  the  power  of 
earnestness ;  for  volume,  borrow  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet of  the  press." 

"  You  forget,  Fred,  what  champions  are 
already  ranged  for  fight.  Carlyle,  and 
Tennyson,  and  Thackeray,  and  Dickens. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  stand  by,  to  watch,  and 
to  thrill  with  joy  at  seeing  how  gloriously 
they  war ! " 

"That  standing  by  and  watching  wouldn't 
do  for  me,"  replied  Fred,  warmly;  "I 
couldn't  sit  still  with  Mr.  Russell  on  a  hill, 
and  see  that  '  thin  line  of  red  crested  with 
steel '  riding  through  the  Russian  swarms. 
I  might  not  have  been  able  to  do  much 
good,  but  d — n  it !  I  would  have  tried. 
I  should  have  rushed  down  to  the  plain  and 
ridden  with  them ! " 
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"When,"  I  asked,  "when  did  you  last  see 
your  future  father-in-law  ?  " 

"Why,  for  the  matter  of  simply  seeing 
him,"  returned  Fred,  "  I  saw  him  to-day. 
Thank  God !  there  was  no  need  to  speak  or 
greet;  I  was  in  a  swift-gliding  Hansom — by 
the  way,  Grey,  the  Hansoms  are  the  Gon- 
dolas of  London — and  he  didn't  see  me. 
I  think  he  was  going  to  that  Scotch 
Bank—" 

"Good  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed  in  the 
greatest  alarm, — "  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
Fred,  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
Scottish  banking  ?  If  so,  my  dear  boy,  your 
fears  may  be  terribly  realised ! " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  whether  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  though,  from  his 
tendencies,  it's  highly  probable.  But  even 
if  he  have,"  remarked  Fred,  meditatively, 
"  I  don't  agree  with  you  that  he  is  in  such 
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great  danger  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  be- 
cause the  national  Mgis  is  thrown  over  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  banking  on  those 
principles.  The  system  is  really  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  mathe- 
matician, I  cannot  withhold  my  admiration. 
But  let  us  leave  him — confound  him  ! — for 
a  few  moments,  at  least.  What  were  we 
speaking  of?  " 

^*We  were  speaking,  inter  alia/'  I  re- 
joined, ^'  of  the  great  men  engaged  in 
warring  against  the  Spirit  of  Modern 
Falsehood  and  the  Spirit  of  Social  Snob- 
bishness." 

"  Ah  !  so  we  were,"  he  said,  relapsing  for 
a  moment  into  the  consideration  of  an  ab- 
stract question.  "  Did  it  ever  strike  you. 
Grey,  how  much  Carlyle  and  Thackeray, 
allowing  for  their  very  different  natures,  are 
fellow-workers  ?     No  ?    Well,  then.  Til  ex- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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plain.  What  Carlyle  strives  to  inculcate 
in  the  domain  of  loftiest  Morals,  Thackeray 
endeavours  to  teach  in  the  region  of  Social 
Snobbishness.  Both  are  great  Truth 
preachers.  One  works  in  the  empyrean, 
the  other  in  drawing-rooms.  One  addresses 
himself  to  the  eternal  nature  of  man ;  the 
other  to  man  socially  conventional.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
between  Milton's  Satan  and  Goethe's  Mephis- 
topheles.  One  is  a  grand  primeval  spirit, 
the  other  is  modernised — and  clothed.    Am 

I  right  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  well  enough," 
I  answered ;  "  but  your  illustration  is  so 
far  unfortunate  that  it  is  a  kind  of  inverse 
one.  You  have  chosen  two  fiends  to  typify 
men  whom  I  am  sure  you  esteem  as  god- 
like. Still,  as  I  said,  I  can  guess  what  you 
mean,  perfectly,  and  I  think — " 
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"  You're  right !  "  he  interrupted.  "  The 
illustration  is  an  inverted,  awkward  one. 
But  yet  it  expresses,  though  in  rather  a 
doubtful  way,  what  I  meant  to  convey.  I  am 
glad  you  say  you  see  it.  I  want  the  laurel, 
as  some  other  men  have  done  before  now, 
to  hide  my  baldness.  Things  are  so  relative. 
A  thing,  like  a  man,  may  become  dwarfed  un- 
duly by  juxtaposition,  by  comparison — -just 
as  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral look  exaggeratedly  small.  I  meant  to 
explain  difference,  not  to  imply  degrading  or 
unjust  inferiority,  and  I  wanted  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  generic  nature  of  that  dif- 
ference.    That's  all." 

"  If  you  are  not  the  first,  Fred,  to  desire, 
as  you  say,  the  laurel  to  hide  baldness, 
neither  are  you  the  first  who  has  endea- 
voured to  convey  a  true  idea  by  an  imper- 
fect illustration." 

I  2 
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I  stopped;  he  was  calmer  now,  and  began 
to  relight  his  pipe. 

^'  Emerson  says,  Fred,"  I  observed, 
*Hhat  a  great  country  like  England  is 
virtually,  though  not  apparently,  ruled  by  a 
minority  of  profound  minds.  He  distin- 
guishes these — the  unrecognised  rulers  of 
higher  thought — as  the   ^  perceptive  class  ; ' 

defining  the  mass  of  ordinary  and  unthink- 
ing  strugglers  after   the  petty  objects  of 

the  hour,  as  Hhe  practical  finality  class.' 

Now—" 

^^  That's  true,  by  Jove !  "  cried  Fred. 

^^  Is  it  not  ?  Well,  then,  to  apply  it.  In 
the  great  onward  and  upward  struggle  of 
this  vanward  land  of  England,  the  two  im- 
mediate fiends  with  which  the  perceptive 
class  has  to  wage  extremest  war,  are  those 
who,  to  the  practical  finality  class,  assume 
the  aspect  of  deities,   being,   in  fact,  the 
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Spirit  of  Social  Snobbishness  and  the  Spirit 
of  Modern  Trade." 

^^  Go  on/'  said  Fred. 

*^  Let  us,  Fred,  in  our  small  spheres  and 
little  ways,  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  discomfit 
and  put  to  rout  these  demon  shams.  Let 
us  work  as  best  we  may — with  small  result, 
perhaps,  but  with  noblest  ardour  notwith- 
standing— to  aid  the  noble  minority  who 
will  repose  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  Gods  as 
victors  over  these  spectres  of  the  Niffelheim, 
what  time  the  bettered  world,  in  future 
years,  shall  look  back,  not  without  interest 
in  the  struggle,  not  without  sympathy  with 
the  dead  warriors  who  worked  in  this  dark 
hour  to  enfranchise  after  times." 

"  A  noble  resolve !  "  said  he,  warmly. 
^^We  will  see  which  of  us  will  plant  his 
standard  farthest  in  the  foeman's  line  ! " 

I  watched  him  silently.     His  thoughts, 
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deeply  pre-occupied  at  the  moment,  flew 
back  to  Mr.  Smith.  His  mind  forsook  a 
question  of  generalities,  and  he  again 
became  absorbed  in  his  private  feelings. 
He  thought  of  Mr.  Smith  just  then,  not 
only  as  a  respectable  man,  but  as  his  future 
father-in-law. 

As  I  leant  back  and  continued  watching, 
w^hile  he  remained  silent  and  absorbed,  my 
own  resolve  in  the  matter  was  taken.  The 
idea  did  not  germinate  in  that  moment,  but 
that  moment  saw  the  purpose  harden  to 
resolution.  I  determined  that  if  ever — 
faint  condition  to  be  annexed  to  a  resolve ! 
— especially  as  I  had  not  then  even  shaped 
out  in  my  own  mind  this  rude  record  of  my 
own  experiences — but  I  resolved  that,  if  ever 
I  ventured  to  expand  my  thoughts  into  lite- 
rature, I  would  honestly  endeavour  to 
sketch  some  faint  outline  of  what  I  had  seen 
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and  known  in  "  business."  Writing  now, 
I  recollect  that  moment,  and  I  honour  that 
resolve.  I  feel  that,  in  carrying  it  out,  I  am 
trying  to  prevent  suffering  from  remaining 
individual — I  am  seeking  to  apply  my  sad 
experience  to  purposes  beyond  selfish,  im- 
provement. Fred  had  never  known  or  seen 
what  I  had.  His  moral  sense  roused  his 
hearty  indignation  at  the  Spirit  of  Modern 
Commerce ;  but  he  had  never  suffered  by 
actual  contact,  and  his  zeal  was  therefore 
but  lukewarm.  Salvation  Yeo  was  so 
terrible  a  foe  to  the  Spaniard  and  the  In- 
quisition, because  he  had  known  them  so 
fearfully  well,  and  suffered  so  terribly  under 
them.  Providence  often  permits  a  man  to 
be  a  victim,  in  order  to  anoint  him  an 
avenger.  Too  few  of  us  have  natures  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  be  stirred  by  abstract 
wrong ;  we  must  feel  the  wound  as  well  as 
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recognise  the  evil.  My  resolve,  as  I  have 
said,  was  taken.  It  has  survived  to  com- 
pletion. Fred's  mood  at  the  time  was  such 
that  it  was  useless  to  expect  his  co-opera- 
tion, I  excused  him,  and  was  silent  as  to 
my  own  purpose. 

"  Grey,"  he  resumed  seriously  and  sadly; 
^'  how  can  I  become  the  son-in-law  of  that 
man  ?  " 

I  evaded  the  question  by  asking  him  an- 
other : —  • 

"  Could  you  not  improve  and  reform 
him  ?  " 

"  Improve  and  reform  him  !"  echoed  Fred, 
with  a  strain  of  his  mocking  humour  light- 
ing up  his  eye  and  toning  his  voice  ;  ^^  the 
attempt  would  involve  as  much  waste,  soli- 
citude, and  time,  as  does  the  perseveringly 
fruitless  effort  of  a  poor  hen  to  sit  on  a 
clialk  Qgg.     Old  Smith  ^  improved  and  re- 
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formed  ! '  The  idea  involves  an  incongruity, 
a  contradiction.  It  is  like  thinking  of  a 
kind-hearted  and  tender  Thug — or  of  Inno- 
cence personated  by  Madame  Wharton  in 
tricot — or  of  Don  Juan  in  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail." 

'^  Perhaps  my  own  opinion  on  the  point 
does  not  differ  very  widely  from  yours, 
Fred." 

''  Besides,"  said  Fred,  passionately ;  "I 
never  should  or  could  feel  safe  with  such  a 
scoundrel.  How  do  I  know  that  he  may 
not  turn  out  a  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  ?  He 
is  just  the  same  sort  of  pious  humbug ! 
Wants  to  know,  I'll  be  bound,  if  the  man 
who  comes  after  a  footman's  place  is  'in 
a  state  of  grace.'  Oh,  I  hate  the  religion 
of  the  nose,  as  much  as  I  revere  the  religion 
of  the  heart!  He'll  get  emboldened  by 
success ;  then  he'll  enter  upon  a  career  of 
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sucli  bold  roguery  that  disgraceful  detection 
will  follow.  Think  of  your  father-in-law 
appearing  in  the  dock.  A  pleasant  pros- 
pect, truly !  " 

Here  he  shuddered. 

"  I  own,"  I  replied,  "  that  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  thorough  man  of  business,  and  therefore, 
in  the  common  course  of  events,  and  in  the 
natural  ripening  of  such  a  nature,  liable  to 
the  unpleasant  catastrophe  which  would  be 
so  desirable  for  society  and  so  undesirable 
for  a  son-in-law.  But,  still,  I  think  you 
are  pretty  safe,  Fred.  If  I  read  him  rightly, 
he  is  a  timid,  frigid  rascal.  He  will  do  any- 
thing evil  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  1 
doubt  if  he  will  go  beyond  it.  Fear  and 
cunning  will  keep  him  safe.  He  will  graze 
the  very  edge  of  danger,  as  timid  Jacobites 
used  to  graze  the  edge  of  treason." 

"  Talking  of  keeping  within  the  pale  of 
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the  law,"  said  Fred,  with  visible  disgust  and 
indignation,  "  what  do  you  think  he  wanted 
to  consult  me  about,  the  last  time  I  visited 
him  ?  " 

*^  Nay,  you  must  tell  me  that." 
^^  Why,  knowing  that  I  was  a  lawyer,  he 
wanted  to  get  an  opinion  gratis  from  me  on 
two  points.  Firstly,  he  had  contracted  to 
deliver  some  goods  at  a  specified  time,  and 
finding  markets  against  him,  and  that  he 
would  lose  if  he  performed  his  contract,  he 
wanted  to  find  some  loophole  to  wriggle 
out  of  it.  Secondly,  it  seemed  that  a  poor 
devil  of  a  clerk,  who  had  been  many  years 
in  his  service,  had  been  trying  to  save — God 
knows  he  must  have  pinched  enough  to  do 
it ! — and  had  never  drawn  out  all  his  salary. 
The  clerk  wanted  to  leave  him;  from  what 
I  can  gather,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  better 
kind  of  fellow,  who  was  endeavouring  to  es- 
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cape  from  his  weary  bondage,  and  Smith, 
sir,  actually  wanted  to  keep  back  his  little 
savings  !  He  asked  me  if  what  he  had  told 
the  clerk  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  was 
binding,  the  communication  being  verbal, 
and  not  made  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  i^  there  should  not  have  been 
a  '  yearly  hiring '  to  make  the  contract 
water-tight.  And  the  way,  sir,  in  which  he 
asked  me — the  attempt  to  represent  his 
deeds  as  righteous  and  just,  and  yet  to 
make  me  understand  his  drift — the  wish  to 
save  appearances,  to  sugar  over  the  devil 
himself,  and  yet  the  shrewd  cunning 
eye  fixed  on  me  to  see  if  I  caught  his 
meaning — I  was  so  near  thrashing  him, 
Grey ! '' 

"  What  stopped  you,  Fred?  " 

"  The  image  of  a  pale,  imploring  face — 
of  Lily's  face,   Grey,"  said  Fred,  huskily. 
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"  But  to  put  such  questions  to  me,  sir — to 
me !  '^ 

Here  he  sprang  up  and  began  to  stride 
violently  up  and  down  the  room,  a  dark  spot 
glowing  on  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  flashing 
irefully. 

The  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  that 
were  to  be,  did  not  seem  altogether  well 
suited  to  each  other,  I  thought. 

*^  But  about  the  —  about  your  marriage, 
Fred,  what  about  that  ? '' 

^^  Oh,  about  that,"  he  returned,  with  a 
very  doubtful  expression  of  face,  ^^it  seemed 
pretty  right.  They  had  been  making  in- 
quiries, I  fancy,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  in  parti- 
cular, appeared  to  approve  of  me  as  a  ^  gen- 
teel connection.'  They  talked  the  usual 
cant  and  stuff — having  first  ascertained  that 
my  prospects  were  good  and  my  family 
better — about    *  desiring  only  their  child's 
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happiness/  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  gave 
me  a  kind  of  general  permission  to  ^pay  my 
addresses  '  to  Lily.  They  wanted  to  know, 
too,  if  my  uncle  ^  approved  the  step  I  was 
about  to  take' — you  can  guess  the  rest. 
Grey.'' 

"Are  you  going  to  introduce  them  to 
your  uncle,  Fred  ?  " 

"Why — no — not  if  I  can  help  it.  I'm 
no  great  aristocrat,  as  you  know.  Grey,  but 
the  people,  apart  from  their  blacker  traits, 
are  such  snobs.  If  my  uncle  once  saw 
them,  he'd  never  give  his  consent  — 
never." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Fred.  Introduce 
Lily  to  your  uncle.  Keep  ^the  family' 
in  the  background,  let  him  see  her,  and 
you  are  sure  of  his  hearty  consent  and 
approval.  If  he  must  meet  the  Smiths, 
let  him,    at  least,   have   seen    Lily    first. 
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There  is  enough  of  the  old  world  gallant 
about  him  to  be  perfectly  charmed  with 
her." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he'd  like  her.  What  a 
pity  it  is,"  exclaimed  Fred,  whose  thought 
was  wholly  occupied  with  one  disagreeable 
theme,  "what  a  pity  it  is  that  such  a 
creature  should  spring  from  such  a  stock !  " 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  "  I  asked : — 

"  '  Hath  the  pearl  the  less  whiteness 
Because  of  its  birth  ? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 
For  growing  near  earth  ? ' " 

"Quite  true — of  the  pearl  and  the  violet," 
responded  Fred,  dolefully ;  "  besides,  you 
can  separate  them  entirely  from  their  origin. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  applies  to  a 
wife,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  detach 
her  from  her  entourage.  I  fancy  that  many 
a  poor  devil  of  a  husband  knows  to  his  cost 
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and  sorrow  how  impossible  it  is  to  marry  a 
woman  without  marrying  her  family — the 
whole  swarm  of  her  kith  and  kin." 

^^I  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of 
that  in  your  case,  Fred.  Lily  thinks  it 
right  and  a  duty  to  love  her  family,  and 
struggles  hard  to  do  it;  but  though  she 
will  not  admit  it  to  herself,  do  you  think 
that  she  does  not  shrink  inwardly  from  such 
coarse,  brutal,  low-toned  natures?  The 
very  beauty  of  her  own  spirit  renders  them 
invincibly  repugnant  to  her,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  there  is  a  painful  struggle 
perpetually  going  on  in  her  mind  between 
the  idea  that  she  ought  to  love  her  kin,  and 
the  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  cordially  to 
do  so." 

"  I  think  you  are  right  there,"  said 
Fred. 

*^  I  know  I  am.     Eeflect  too,  Fred,  that 
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marriage  is  the  noblest  relationship  between 
mortals,  because  it  is  elective.  It  depends 
upon  our  free-will  and  choice.  It  is  nobler 
than  the  relationship  between  parent  and 
child,  between  brothers  and  sisters;  because 
the  child  cannot  choose  its  parent,  the  pa- 
rent its  child;  the  brother  cannot  select 
his  brother.  Such  ties  are  imposed  upon  us 
by  Fate ;  whereas  in  marriage  our  own  soul 
is  left  to  its  pure  and  free  election  of  a 
worthy  helpmate. '' 

"  Yes ;  that  is  so,  perhaps.  But  still  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  marry  into  such  a 
family  as  that  of  the  S.  de  S.  Smiths.  You 
must  admit  that.  Grey.  Sometimes  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do.  Much  as  I  love  Lily — 
and  you  know  how  deeply  and  tenderly  I  do 
love  her — how  highly  I  prize,  and,  indeed, 
almost  worship  her — the  word  is  scarcely 
too  strong — still  I  shrink  from  taking  a 
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wife  from  the  hands  of  such  a  father.     I 

can't  help  the  feeling.    It  is  only  natural — 

isn't  it?" 

Fred  said  this  with  real  pain  and  sorrow. 

I  knew  how  wretched  a  struggle  must  be 

passing  in  his  mind ;   I  saw  the  hesitation 

which  was  imperilling  his  free  action  in  a 

matter  so  momentous  to  the  happiness  of 
his  whole  life — of  her's  too — and   I   was 

certain  that  it  was  one  of  those  phases  of 
indecision  in  which  he  was  really,  though 
indirectly,  asking  advice  from  one  whom  he 
counted  as  a  true  friend.  Such  I  wished, 
indeed,  to  be  to  him,  and  as  I  felt  that 
my  counsel  would  really  influence  his 
wavering  mind,  I  pondered  carefully  be- 
fore I  answered  him.  At  length  I  said,  and 
said  earnestly — true  earnestness  has  always 
great  effect  upon  characters  like  his  : — 
^^  Take  your  wife,  Fred,   not  from  the 
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coarse  hands  of  her  earthly  father,  but  as  a 
priceless  gift  from  the  hands  of  that  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.  Don't  trifle  with  such 
a  great  chance  of  pure  and  noble  happiness. 
I  admit  that  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  case 
to  find  such  a  creature  born  of  such 
parents  ;  it  seems  almost  like  fiction.  But 
she  is  as  exceptional  on  the  beautiful 
and  lofty,  as  they  are  on  the  hateful 
and  base  side.  Remember  that !  If  you 
have  been  happy  enough  —  and  what  a 
happiness  it  must  be  ! — to  find  a  woman 
whom  your  heart  and  soul  would  alike 
welcome  as  your  wife,  one  whom  no  ideal 
can  transcend,  one  whom  you  can  love 
for  the  house  and  grave — and  ^  for  some- 
thing higher ; '  one  whose  spirit,  after  death, 
you  would  gladly  hail  in  the  glorious 
union  of  immortality — do  not  hesitate  be- 
cause the  mighty  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you 
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is  alloyed  with  some  earthly  contact.  To 
whom  was  such  a  chance  ever  yet  offered 
twice  ?  Be  wise,  my  dear  Fred,  be  divinely 
wise  in  this  matter.  Accept,  reverently  and 
thankfully,  the  great  good  now  offered  to 
your  choice.  I  say  again,  do  not  trifle 
with  such  happiness.  You  ought  to  hail 
with  trembling  gratitude  so  great  a  boon. 
I  see  that  this  hour  will  decide  your  choice 
— will  affect  the  current  of  your  life.  Dis- 
robe yourself  for  a  moment  of  your  fleshly 
garment.  Look  with  your  spiritual  eyes. 
Eegard  Lily  and  yourself  as  two  sympa- 
thetic and  immortal  spirits,  which  may 
unite  themselves  in  time  for  an  eternity. 
Disregard  the  few  temporal  disagreeables  ; 
overleap  the  slight  worldly  difficulties.  Lift 
yourself  above  yourself — a  paradox,  but  a 
possibility — and  looking  down  from  your 
elevation,   direct   your  earthly   course.     I 
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say  emphatically,  and  in  all  earnestness — 
marry  Lily,  try  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
and  thank  God  that  you  are  allowed  to 
do   so!^' 

Fred's  real  object  in  coming  to  me  this 
evening  had,  as  I  before  intimated,  been, 
indirectly,  to  get  his  doubt  resolved  for 
him.  With  characters  like  his  there  is 
often  a  nervous  dislike  to  ask  openly  for 
counsel,  and  to  avow  an  intention  of  being 
guided  by  it  in  matters  of  feeling.  Some 
little  tact  and  insight  are  required  in  order 
to  render  them  real  assistance.  I  saw  how 
his  mind  was  working,  and  felt  where  the 
real  difficulty  lay ;  and  I  had  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  doubts  without  compelling 
him  to  expose  them  painfully.  I  observed 
with  pleasure  that  I  had  succeeded ;  as  I 
spoke,  the  cloud  upon  his  brow  vanished, 
and  he  became  radiant  with  delight. 
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"  Grey  !^'  he  cried,  ^^  old  fellow,  what  a 
capital  friend  you  are  !  I  see  the  thing  in 
quite  another  light  now.  I  shall  marry 
my  darling  Lily  at  once.  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  pretty  clear  of  the  family.  What 
a  fool  I  was  to  hesitate  for  a  moment ! 
I'm  so  glad  I've  spoken  to  you  about  it. 
The  thing  is  quite  clear  to  me.  I  see 
my  course  plain  before  me.  Thank  you 
heartily !  Why,  Grey,  how  rightly  you 
judge  the  thing !  How  capitally  you  would 
manage  any  affair  of  the  kind  for  your- 
self ! '' 

*^  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,   Fred. 
Kemember  that 

'  Who  reasons  wisely,  is  not  therefore  wise, 
His  skill  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies.' 

I  can  always  see  more  clearly  for  others 
than  for  myself. '^ 
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'^  I  don't  believe  it.  You've  taken  a 
great  load  off  my  mind.  Give  me  a  good 
weed  —  a  real  flower  of  the  Havannah. 
Thank  you.  I  can  enjoy  it  now.  This  is 
a  first  rate  cigar,  Grey  ;  where  do  you  get 
them  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever  smoked  a 
better.  Oh,  my  hopes  of  happiness  come 
back,  strong  and  brilliant.  I  was  so 
wretched  after  the  shock  of  meeting  that 
family,  but  I'm  quite  resolved  now.  I'll 
act  decidedly  and  promptly.  I  don't  know 
how  many  weeds  we  shall  smoke  together 
as  bachelors.  Why  don't  you  marry  ?  You 
found  me  my  wife ;  why  don't  you  find  one 
for  yourself?  I  shall  go  and  see  Lily 
to-morrow.  I  shall  not  have  any  more 
miserable  hesitation.  You'll  see  whether  I 
won't  act  with  spirit  now  !  " 

As  soon  as  any  trouble  was  removed 
from  Fred's   mind,    his   elastic   spirit  flew 
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back  with  impetus  to  its  normal  condition 
of  gay,  sanguine  cheerfulness  ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  joyous  for  the  re- 
bound. He  rattled  on  in  the  highest 
spirits.  He  indulged  in  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  a  happy,  happy  future.  He  laid 
bare  all  his  feelings,  hopes,  and  plans.  He 
was  rapturous,  humorous,  tender,  and  sar- 
castic. It  was  singular  to  observe  how 
great  a  power  of  sarcasm  a  nature  so 
happy  and  so  kindly  could  contain.  Sar- 
casm is,  indeed,  often  but  the  sheet-light- 
ning of  wit,  flashing  across  a  summer  heaven 
of  kindliness.  It  is  but  the  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  a  generous  nature  regards 
baseness  and  untruth*.  I  have  generally 
found  that  sarcastic  men  are  kind-hearted. 
Sarcasm  is  based  upon  keenness  of  percep- 
tion and  power  of  expression. 

^^  Grey,"  said  Fred,  with  his  hearty  laugh 
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and  mirthful  eye,  "  I  think  I  shall  please 
my  old  scoundrel  of  a  father-in-law  by 
telling  him  that  I  don't  want  a  penny  of 
his  money  either  during  his  life  or  after  it. 
He'll  approve  that,  eh?  I  wouldn't  have 
any  of  his  money.  I  wonder  whether  he 
really  believes  that  when  he  dies  he  can't 
take  it  with  him.  I  think — to  quote  what 
our  legal  luminary,  Erskine,  said  of  some 
other  respectable  man — that  he  is  trying  to 
save  up  a  nice  little  capital  to  begin  the 
next  world  with.  Poor  devil !  He's  not 
what  the  Italians  call  a  huon  diavoh 
though.  Eich  as  he  is,  he  is  awfully 
poor.  For,  '  like  an  ass  whose  back  with 
ingots  bows,'  he  bears  his  ^  heavy  riches 
but  a  journey,  and  death  unloads  him.' 
From  which  of  the  plays  is  that  ?  You 
taught  me  the  quotation.  Grey,  when  you 
were  first   endeavouring  to  instil  into  my 
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young  mind  the  view  which  an  Anthropolo- 
gist takes  of  a  '  respectable  man/  '^ 

He  stopped  pretty  late  that  night,  and 
got  through  a  good  many  weeds,  all  of 
which,  fortunately,  were  very  good.  When 
he  left,  he  thanked  me  warmly  ;  he  re- 
iterated his  intentions  to  marry  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  departed  with  a 
warm  hand-shake.  The  stars  that  night 
looked  down  upon  no  happier  man — upon 
no  kindlier  or  healthier  nature. 

They  looked  down  upon  me,  too,  as  I 
stood  in  the  balcony  watching  his  retreating 
figure,  and  noting  his  quick,  buoyant  step, 
and  graceful,  youthful  mien.  And  was  I 
happy  ?  I  had  been  assisting  him  with  my 
best  counsel.  I  had  been  urging  him  with 
all  my  wisdom  to  marry  the  only  woman  I 
had  ever  loved,  the  only  woman  that  I  ever 
could  love.     And  he  never  guessed  it,  and 
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she  never  knew  it.  It  was  a  heavy  strug- 
gle, it  was  a  bitter  sacrifice ;  but  as  I 
looked  up  to  the  still  and  shining  heavens, 
I  thanked  God  for  the  strength  which 
enabled  me  to  do  what  I  believed  was 
right. 

A  few  months  flew  by  —  quickly  for 
some ;  slowly   for   others. 

Rosalind  tells  us,  with  her  charming  wit, 
how  differently  time  moves  with  different 
people,  under  different  circumstances.  Take 
any  loose  cluster  of  human  beings,  moving 
in  near  proximity,  and  observe  how  widely 
different  their  feelings  and  emotions  !  Des- 
cend— if  possible  with  an  Anthropologist — 
but,  at  any  rate,  descend  this  evening  into 
the  busy,  crowded  street — common-place 
some  would  call  it — unroof  the  brains  of  the 
hurrying  passers  by,  and  note  how  wonder- 
fully different  the  emotions  which  agitate  the 
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minds  carried  about  in  those  varying  forms  ! 
There,  with  blithe  step,  hurries  the  happy- 
youth  elate  to  scenes  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
perhaps  of  dissipation.  There  plods  the  slow- 
treading  rich  man,  heavy  with  the  cares  of 
riches  and  the  anxieties  of  gain. 

Has  he  not  sold  his  spirit  to  a  fiend  as 
much  as  ever  Faust  did  ?  That  pale,  awe- 
struck man,  that  runs  against  the  pleasure- 
seeker,  has  just  quitted  the  chamber  of  solemn 
death.  That  old  yellow  debauchee  turns 
round  to  look  with  lustful  leer  under  the 
bonnet  of  that  flaring,  coquettish  woman, 
by  whom  steals  quietly  the  modest,  gentle 
little  sempstress,  going  home  after  her 
long  weary  day  of  toil.  That  preoccupied 
man  is  planning  a  poem,  or  walking  along 
to  the  music  of  high  and  happy  thoughts. 
That  other  low-browed,  scowling  scoundrel 
glides  stealthily  along  to  harden  evil  purpose 
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into  crime.  And  so  the  crowd  shifts  and 
changes,  thins  and  thickens,  meets  and  passes. 
All  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  very  far ;  touching 
almost  as  they  pass  and  jostle,  and,  with  so 
much  seeming  resemblance,  differing  by  the 
distance  of  earth  from  hell,  or  heaven, 

I  knew  that  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage were  going  surely  forward,  and  I  fur- 
thered them  as  far  as  lay  within  my  power. 
I  dreaded,  and  yet  longed  for  this  marriage. 
Once  over,  there  could  be  no  further  doubt 
or  hope,  and  I  thought  that  then  the  throb- 
ing  riot  of  my  brain  would  cease — the  hag- 
gard feverish  restlessness  of  my  life  would 
pass  away.     The  interim  was  dreadful. 

Fred  went  down  to  Earlswood,  and  broke 
the  matter  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hylton.  I  am 
afraid  that  he  did  not  tell  the  old  gentleman 
quite  frankly  how  far  matters  had  gone,  while 
he — the  young  deceiver ! — pretended  to  con- 
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suit  his  uncle  anxiously  upon  the  step  he 
meditated.    Acting  upon  ray  suggestion,  he 
brought  about  an  early  introduction  between 
Lily  and  Mr.  Hylton.     The  result  justified 
my  prophecy.     An  old  bachelor,  who,  per- 
chance, has  never  had  his  early  chivalrous 
ideas  wholly  dispelled,  has  often  a  stronger 
feeling  of  gallantry,  a  keener  perception  of 
the  grace  and  charm  of  womanhood,  than  an 
old,  stagey,  married  man,  whose  dreams  have 
ceased  in  the  long  stertorous  sleep  of  connu- 
bial commonplace.     I  speak,  of  course,  only 
of  commonplace  men,  and  of  commonplace 
wedlock.     Mr.  Hylton  was  a  gay  old  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.     His  demeanour  to 
women  was  still  sprightly,  his  attentions  to 
them  were  still  chivalrous  and  gallant.      He 
possessed  that  curious  combination  of  feeling 
which  was,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  in  our 
fathers'  time. 
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He  was  at  once  a  libertine — I  allude  to 
his  youth — with  women  whom  he  did  not 
respect,  and  a  gallant  worshipper  of  women 
whom  he  could  and  did  esteem.  He  still 
dressed  well  and  neatly,  though  he  wore  pow- 
der, and  made  no  repulsive  attempt  to  hide 
his  age  under  the  garb  of  youth.  He  was  a 
witty  and  entertaining  companion,  though 
rather  too  profuse  in  the  somewhat /(2(i^  com- 
pliments which  were  the  fashion  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  rather  too  exaggerated  in  his 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  manners.  Our  age  is 
simpler.  An  improvement,  doubtless,  but  we 
should  not  judge  past  forms  of  life  too  harshly. 
The  old  gentleman  resembled  Goldsmith's 
bold  peasantry  in  respect  that  he  had  '^  pride 
in  his  port,^'  and  when,  after  a  few  glasses  of 
his  favourite  vintage,  he  became  gay  and 
eager,  Fred  used  to  mark,  with  a  sly  smile, 
his  evident  admiration  for  the  charms  and 
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converse  of  the  brilliant  and  happy  Lily,  in 
whom  his  attentions  excited  a  certain  sense 
of  humour.  His  grand  manner  sat  splendidly 
on  him  as,  bowing  gracefully  and  yet  statelily, 
he  offered  her  his  hand  to  conduct  her  to 
dinner  or  to  lead  her  to  the  piano-forte.  In 
short,  matters  went  well  in  this  quarter.  Mr. 
Hylton  highly  approved  his  nephew's  choice, 
complimented  him  on  his  taste,  and  joked 
him  as  a  lucky  dog. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  remained  behind. 
This  was,  of  course,  "  the  family."  The  first 
intercourse  was,  fortunately,  by  correspon- 
dence. Mr.  J.  C.  Smythe-de-Sraithe  Smith, 
being  a  man  of  business,  was  detained  in  town 
making  money ;  Mr.  Hylton,  being  a  man  of 
pleasure,  was  detained  in  the  country  shooting. 
Letters  were  exchanged,  and  the  father  of  the 
bride,  and  the  uncle  of  the  bridegroom,  gave 
their  relative  consent  without  having  seen  each 
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other.  Fred,  to  do  him  justice,  described 
Mr.  Smith  faithfully  to  his  uncle  ;  but  still  no 
description  could  convey  the  full  shock  of 
personal  acquaintance.  However,  I  took  care 
not  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  diplomacy 
which  was  doubtless  exercised,  on  the  part  of 
the  young  lover,  in  conducting  this  part  of 
the  affair. 

But  the  most  important  consent  was,  as  I 
thought,  that  of  Miss  Weston.  This  had 
long  been  practically  obtained,  nor  was  there 
any  need  for  procuring  a  formal  ratification. 
The  courtship  had  been  sanctioned  by  her 
approval,  and  encouraged  by  her  kindly  fur- 
therance. She  was  Lily's  true  mother — sup- 
plied, indeed,  the  place  of  both  parents  to  her; 
and  without  her  cognizance  and  protection, 
Fred  would  hardly  have  been  so  successful 
a  lover.  Without  that,  he  would  scarcely 
have   asked,    and   Lily  would   surely   not 
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have  given,  a  promise.  But  she  did  approve, 
fully  and  tenderly ;  she  liked  Fred  warmly ; 
and  she  foresaw  clearly  that  his  ripened  man- 
hood would  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
His  manners,  frank  yet  polished,  courteous 
yet  sincere,  truly  expressed  his  inner  worth 
and  goodness ;  and  she  had  that  instinctive 
insight  into  character  which  pure,  loving 
women  often  possess,  especially  when  they 
have  to  judge,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
those  whom  they  love  far  better  than  they 
love  themselves.  I  felt  that  her  thorough 
approbation  hallowed  the  union  of  the  lovers. 
And  if  some  pang  rent  her  gentle  heart  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with  her  own  dear 
Lily,  even  to  a  noble  husband ;  if  she  could 
not  contemplate,  without  some  latent  pain, 
the  idea  of  Lily's  strongest  love  twining  round 
another  stem,  she  put  such  thoughts  and 
fears,  aside  as  selfish;  they  never  rose  to 
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utterance,  and  shared  her  lonely  pillow  with 
her  tears  and  prayers. 

Another  month  passed,  and  brought  the 
marriage  near.  Day  and  place  at  last  were 
fixed.  The  place  wasto  be  Seanook.  Many 
reasons  induced  this  choice.  Fred  particu- 
larly desired  a  quiet  wedding,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  *^  the  family."  Both  he  and  Lily 
strongly  wished  to  be  married  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who,  although  he  would  no  doubt 
ultimately  have  consented,  yet  strongly  dis- 
liked leaving  his  parish,  or  officiating  in  other 
temples  than  his  own.  Seanook,  too,  had  a 
charm  for  them  which  no  other  place  on  earth 
could  have.  It  was  there  that  they  had  first 
met  and  first  loved.  Every  scene  about  the 
place,  every  field,  and  wood,  and  cliff*,  and 
stretch  of  shore,  had  been  looked  upon  by 
young  and  happy  eyes,  radiant  with  the  bril- 
liant and  tender  light  of  first,  last  love.     The 
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spot  waslinked  indissolubly  with  the  romance 
of  courtship,  and  they  wished  it  to  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  celebration  of  marriage.  They 
desired  it  to  be  linked  through  life  with  me- 
mory as  their  bridal  Eden. 

Miss  Weston's  delicate  health  rendered  a 
visit  to  the  sea-side  desirable,  and  no  place 
did  her  so  much  good  as  Seanook,  which, 
besides,  she  cordially  loved.  She  also  wished 
that  they  should  be  married  by  the  good  pas- 
tor. Fred,  I  beHeve,  made  use  of  these  rea- 
sons to  explain  the  choice  of  place  to  the 
parents  of  his  bride.  He  managed  to  over- 
come all  opposition,  and  the  thing  was  fixed 
at  last. 

He  had,  in  fact,  waited  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  day  on  which  Miss  Penelope  Ann 
Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith  was  to  be — more 
or  less — united  to  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander 
Hartebeest,  and  he  had  fixed  the  same  day 
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for  his  own  nuptials.  If  one  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  Seanook,  and  the  other  at 
the  same  hour  in  London,  it  was  clearly  im- 
possible that  the  parents  should  be  present 
at  both,  and  he  proved  to  demonstration 
that,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  he  must  be 
married  at  Seanook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
de  Smithe  Smith  did  not  altogether  like  the 
arrangement.  They  would  have  preferred 
the  eclat  of  a  double  wedding,  and  reflected 
that  it  would  cost  httle  more  to  furnish  a 
breakfast  for  both  events.  However,  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  pleasing  fuss  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  their  true  daughter, 
Penelope  Ann,  to  her  fervid  and  respectable 
Samuel  Alexander.  Fred  had  evidently  be- 
come a  great  diplomatist. 

I  was  invited  to  his  wedding.     Refusal 
was  impossible,  though  I  ardently  wished  to 
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be  absent.  My  presence  was  however  insis- 
ted upon  with  so  much  pertinacity  and 
warmth,  that  I  could  not  possibly  decline. 
To  one  who  knew  my  life  and  ways  so  weU 
as  Fred,  I  had  no  valid  reason  to  offer  for 
absence.  I  promised,  although  with  strong 
inward  reluctance,  to  be  present. 

The  time  came — the  day  before  the  wed- 
ding, and  I  once  more  set  out  for  Seanook. 
I  had  not  seen  the  place  since  I  left  it,  after 
hearing  the  avowal  in  the  arbour.  I  had 
not  seen  Lily  since  I  saw  her  shrinking  in 
maiden  modesty,  and  yet  hearing  with 
evident  delight,  the  passionate  declaration 
which  had  won  his  bride  for  Fred.  As  the 
train  whirled  along,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
fatal  love-scene  which  had  caused  as  much 
lasting  misery  to  me  as  it  had  been  the 
foundation  of  lasting  happiness  to  my  dear 
friend.      How  distinctly  and  vividly  that 
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scene  rose  before  me !  How  clearly  I  saw 
again  the  pretty  arbour,  shadowy  in  the 
soft  light  of  the  tender  summer  twilight, 
with  the  blue  heaven  above  it,  a  vast  arch 
of  deep  and  softened  azure,  broken  only  by 
one  trembUng  star!  How  clearly,  too,  I 
saw  the  two  figures — of  the  gentle  girl  and 
the  passionate,  earnest  lover !  How  dis- 
tinctly the  tones  of  his  voice,  deep,  soft, 
fervid,  full-toned  with  passionate  hope,  and 
yet  tremulous  with  emotion,  vibrated  in  my 
ear,  where  it  almost  seemed  as  if  memory 
held  distinct  a  separate  seat!  Words  I  had 
never  heard;  the  stream  of  sound  had  never 
sundered  into  such  clear  division,  but  the 
tone  rang  in  my  inner  sense,  like  a  strain  of 
well-remembered  music,  which  suggests  so 
much  thought  and  feeling  that  the  sound 
creates  words  without  conscious  effort.  I 
had  never  before  been  able  to  reproduce 
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the  spectacle  of  that  terrible  evening  in  full 
clearness  in  my  mind.  Constantly  and 
deeply  as  it  haunted  me,  the  thought  was 
connected  with  pain  so  deep,  that  the  brain 
thought  only  vaguely  and  confusedly  of  it. 
A  mist  surrounded  it.  It  resembled  one  of 
those  fearful  dreams  which  we  cannot  fully 
reproduce  when  we  start  from*  the  sleep 
which  they  have  marred  with  so  much 
sorrow. 

Now,  however,  it  rose  again,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  clear  in  outline,  complete  in 
every  feature.  There  are  periods  in 
which  the  mind  is  preternaturally  active 
and  excited ;  in  which  our  visions  are  al- 
most painful  in  their  terrible  and  sharply- 
cut  reality.  Things  that  we  have  forgotten 
for  years,  events  that  have  long  ceased  to 
interest,  incidents  that  have  long  lost  their 
repulsiveness,  scenes  that  we  shall  never  see 
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again,  persons  that  have  long  faded  out  of 
our  life-drama  and  melted  into  shadow — all 
suddenly  rise  before  us,  and  though  they 
swiftly  shift  and  change,  though  one  phan- 
tasm hastens  to  give  place  to  that  which 
follows,  yet  each,  during  the  brief  period  of 
its  existence,  is  intense  to  a  degree  which 
words  can  but  feebly  image.  Ah,  who  shall 
define  the  limits  of  memory  ? 

There  was  but  one  other  person  in  the 
carriage,  and  he  (I  scarcely  saw  him)  did 
not  attempt  to  disturb  my  reverie.  I  sat 
with  closed  eyes,  but  even  while  imagina- 
tion was  busy  with  memory,  I  yet  strove  to 
turn  its  weakness  into  strength  ,  as  strong 
men  hammer  from  the  molten  fluid  tem- 
pered steel,  so  I  strove  to  fashion  from 
molten  feeling  the  hard-tempered  con- 
duct which  duty  dictated  and  which 
conscience    would    approve.        I    prayed 
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that  I  might  be  brave  and  strong  in  this 
last  trial.  I  hoped  that  the  marriage  would 
pass  over  and  leave  me  still  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  my  secret.  I  humoured  the  dream 
of  memory,  and  indulged  the  pain  of  feeling; 
but  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  bitter  past  I 
strove  to  find  materials  with  which  to  erect 
the  right  decision  to  guide  me  in  the 
present. 

And  I  was  victorious.  To  the  train  suc- 
ceeded the  coach — the  old  four-horse  coach 
with  the  old  coachman,  who  still  remem- 
bered my  former  journeys  with  him  to  old 
Seanook.  He  talked  to  me  as  I  sat  beside 
him  on  the  box,  as  coachmen  do  talk,  good- 
humouredly  and  garrulously,  with  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  the  quaint  humour  which 
springs  from  the  observation  of  such  life 
and  scenes  as  are  seen  from  a  coach-box. 
My  painful  dreams  vanished  as  he  brought 
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my  mind  to  dwell  on  lowlier  human  themes ; 
and  when  I  dismounted  at  the  dear  old 
place,  and  gave  one  look  up  at  the  dark 
blue,  starlit  heavens  before  I  entered  the 
little  inn,  I  felt  stronger,  calmer,  happier, 
and  had  no  fear  for  the  morrow. 

This  inn — for  it  scarcely  aspired  to  the 
full-blown  dignity  of  a  hotel — was  to  be  my 
resting-place  until  the  wedded  pair  should 
have  left  Seanook,  next  day,  for  their  con- 
tinental tour.  Fred  was  stopping  there 
too,  but  when  I  arrived  he  was  with  Lily, 
and  was  not  likely  to  return  until  pretty 
late.  I  dined,  and  afterwards,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  alone  with  my  own  solitary 
thoughts,  I  wandered  out  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Fieldfare.  The  good  old  soul  welcomed  me 
heartily,  and  after  telling  me  all  the  news 
of  Seanook,  began  to  run  on  in  cheerful 
and    delighted     gossip    on   the   absorbing 
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topic  of  the  wedding  of  the  morrow,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  Fred's  efforts  to  keep  it  quiet, 
appeared  to  be  pretty  generally  known  in 
Seanook.  I  strolled  back  along  the  lonely 
shore,  on  which  the  waves  were  wildly 
breaking. 

Of  all  the  multifarious  information  which 
Mrs.  Fieldfare  had  given  me,  I  remembered 
only  one  thing.  I  thought  over,  not  with- 
out some  sense  of  amusement,  her  indignant 
description  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  a 
small  combination  of  lodging-house-keepers, 
who,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  attract  visitors 
to  the  place,  and  to  make  it  fashionable, 
had  subscribed  to  import  a  high-church 
curate  and  all  the  popular  performances 
of  his  school.  The  attempt,  however, 
appeared  to  have  resulted  in  signal  failure. 
The  curate  did  not  draw,  and  soon  left  the 
place  for  more  enlightened  watering-places. 
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The  dear  little  old  village  remained  primi- 
tive, pretty,  and  quiet  as  of  yore.  Long 
may  it  remain  so  ! 

About  eleven,  Fred  returned  to  his  inn. 
He  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  his 
welcome  was  even  warmer  than  usual.  All 
his  feelings  were  deep,  and  true,  and  tender 
at  that  solemnly  happy  hour,  and  were 
strung  to  a  higher  pitch  than  usual.  He 
did  not  forget  or  slight  his  old  friend,  for 
the  sake  even  of  his  new-found  bride.  The 
affections  in  him  were  stronger  than  the 
passions  ;  marriage,  with  him,  was  no 
licensed  gate  to  licentiousness  ;  and  his 
nature  was  so  sound  and  well-balanced, 
that  no  one  feeling — strong  as  it  might  be, 
and  his  love  for  Lily  was  indeed  strong — 
could  render  him  unjust  to  other  feelings. 
We  smoked  our  last  bachelor  cigars 
together.      He  was  grave  and  quiet,  but 
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earnest  in  all  lie  said.  I  had  never  thought 
so  well  of  him,  or  liked  him  more  heartily 
than  I  did  now,  with  all  the  halo  of  his 
great  happiness  around  him.  Did  I  love 
him  better  for  her  sake  ?  Perhaps ;  I 
know  not. 

The  morning  came — a  lovely  morning  in 
the  later  autumn,  which  seemed  to  have 
something  of  the  freshness  of  early  spring, 
blended  with  its  own  soberer  and  maturer 
glory  ;  as  sometimes,  in  ripest  manhood, 
some  strain  of  fresh,  pure,  youthful  feeling 
shows  itself  in  a  noble  character.  No  leaf 
had  fallen  yet,  though  many  burned  with 
russet  and  with  gold.  The  sea  was  calmer 
than  on  the  preceding  night,  and  seemed 
to  leap  and  tumble  in  its  own  exube- 
rant playfulness.  There  was  something 
strange,  unwonted  in  the  aspect  of  all 
nature.     A  sense  of  wedding  bells  was  in 
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the  air,  though  some  hours  had  still  to 
pass  before  their  merry  music  would  peal 
from  the  grey  old  tower.  I  remember  that 
morning  as  well  as  I  do  one  earlier  morning 
passed  in  the  same  place.  Then  I  throbbed 
with  a  wild  bitterness  of  pain,  which  even 
now  I  scarcely  dare  to  live  again  in 
memory;  but  on  the  wedding  morn,  I  knew 
only  a  softened  sorrow,  gentle  with  resigna- 
tion, strong  in  the  sense  of  sacrifice,  tender 
with  fulness  of  sympathy. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  of  my  tem- 
perament to  feel  any  joy  in  the  mere  sense 
of  being ;  to  reflect  sympathetically,  within 
the  spirit,  the  gladness  of  morning.  Only 
at  the  seaside,  only  on  a  fresh  sunny  morn- 
ing on  our  English  coasts,  have  I  ever 
realised  the  sensation.  There  is  something 
in  an  early  stroll  where  sand  and  waves 
meet,  when  the  sun  is  just  beginning  to 
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warm    the  fresh,   cool  breezes   that    blow 
over    the   wide    deep,    more    exhilarating 
than  I   ever   feel  in  any    other   scene  or 
place.     The  feeling  is  one  of  healthy  in- 
vigoration  both  to  body  and  mind,  to  nerves 
and  spirit.     It  is,  too,  a  pleasure  that  I  have 
so  rarely  known,  that  is  all  unhackneyed. 
As  outer  influences  often  tone  and  brace  our 
inner  feeling,  it  is  certain  that  at  no  place 
could  I  have  borne  so  well  the  struggle  of 
assisting   at  that   marriage.     Fred  and   I 
bathed,  and  afterwards  breakfasted  together. 
He  remained  with  me  until  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  marriage  approached,  and  the  joy- 
bells  were  really  ringing  in  the  cool,  glad 
air.     I  should  see  her  again,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  our  parting,  at  the  altar  at 
which  she  was  to  become  another's  bride. 
I  dreaded  this,  and  yet  it  must  be  borne. 
I  remember  the  crowd,  a  rather  large  one 
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for  SO  small  a  place,  without  and  within  the 
church.  I  remember  a  sea  of  faces,  and 
the  confused  recognitions  and  greetings  of 
those  whom  I  knew,  but  scarcely  saw.  I 
remember,  too,  looking  with  a  kind  of  Vague 
interest  at  an  old  Elizabethan  monument  of 
a  once  great  family,  which  represented  a 
knight,  his  wife,  and  their  six  children, 
kneeling,  the  quaint,  carved  figures  rising 
distinctly  from  the  old  marble.  I  avoided, 
as  long  as  possible,  looking  for  or  at  Lily, 
but  I  recollect  well  seeing  her  at  last,  and 
murmuring  congratulations  to  the  fair, 
white,  gauzy  vision.  But  her  figure  swam 
before  my  eyes.  Her  eyes  were  downcast, 
and  her  hand  trembled,  though,  perhaps, 
less  than  my  own,  as  I  clasped  it,  while  I 
stammered  out  kind  hopes  and  gentle  wishes. 
Behind  her  stood  Miss  Weston,  and  I 
fancied  that  those  well-known  eyes,  so  sadly 
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kind,  were  fixed  on  me  for  a  moment  with 
their  usual  expression  deepened  and  inten- 
sified. Then  came  a  deep  hush  of  silence, 
and  a  group  around  the  altar,  the  centre 
figures,  both  so  fair,  and  young,  and  noble, 
standing  in  the  midst  with  clasped  hands, 
while  the  voice  of  good  old  Mr.  Lawrence 
read  earnestly  the  solemn  words  of  the 
ritual.  I  heard  Fred's  deep  and  clear  *^  I 
will,"  and  heard,  too,  the  music,  as  clear 
and  strong,  though  softer  and  sweeter  far, 
of  Lily's  answering  covenant.  The  service 
ended,  I  remember  passing  out  of  the  old 
church,  and  standing  at  the  porch  of  Rose 
Cottage,  near  which  stood  a  travelling 
chariot,  waiting  to  whirl  the  wedded  lovers 
over  the  first  stages  of  their  happy  bridal 
trip.  I  remember  Mr.  Hylton  drinking  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  his  nephew  and 
the    bride,    his    usual    sprightly    gallantry 
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touched  with  a  deeper  feeling  as  he  looked 
upon  the  son  of  his  dead  sister,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  of  the  days  of  childhood  in  the  far 
buried  past,  when  he  and  she  had  played  as 
children  around  one  mother's  knee.  I  re- 
member the  long  embrace  between  Lily 
and  Miss  Weston,  whose  lips  smiled 
while  her  eyes  swam  in  tears.  I  remem- 
ber the  adieus,  half  sorrowful,  half  gay, 
the  hearty  hand-grasp  and  "  good  bye  ^'  of 
Fred ;  and  I  remember  that  we  stood  upon 
the  cottage-steps,  and  then  ran  out  into  the 
road,  to  see  the  last  of  the  carriage,  as  it 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road  which  hid  it 
from  our  view,  and  bore  away  its  fair  and 
happy  freight.  It  whirled  swiftly  round 
the  corner,  and  left  a  great  blank,  as  it 
seemed,  in  all  things.  They  were  gone. 
God  bless  them ! 

I  re-entered  the  cottage  last  of  all ;  its  few 
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occupants  were  conversing  in  the  breakfast - 
room,  and  I  passed  unobserved,  as  I  thought, 
through  the  hall  into  the  garden.  I  resolved 
once  more  to  see  that  arbour.  I  sat  down 
upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  tried  earnestly 
to  think  only  of  their  happiness,  and  to  pray 
with  singleness  of  heart,  "  God  speed  them! " 
1  did  so,  but  the  scene  and  hour  brought 
back  for  one  moment,  involuntarily,  the 
sense  of  eternal  loss,  the  feeling  of  intensest 
love  and  unutterable  sorrow.  I  sat  there 
with  my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  and 
seeing  Lily,  through  closed  eyes,  lovelier ; 
feeling  that  she  was,  despite  the  certainty 
of  loss,  dearer  far  than  ever.  Suddenly  I 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some 
one  near  me.  Looking  up,  I  saw  Miss 
Weston.  She  was  standing  just  without 
the  arbour.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tender,  pitying  sorrow. 
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She  evidently  wished  much  to  speak,  and 
yet  hesitated  nervously.  I  rose,  and  was 
about  to  say  something,  but  she  waved 
her  hand,  and  speaking  tremulously  and 
quickly,  yet  with  strong  suppressed  feeling, 
said : — 

*^  Mr.  Grey ; — if — if  it  is  as  I  fear — if 
you  have  loved  Lily — " 

She  stopped.  But  what  the  tongue  re- 
fused to  speak,  the  eyes  said  eloquently.  I 
gained  composure  from  her  evident  em- 
barrassment. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Weston, ''  I  returned,  ^^  it 
is  as  you  supposed.  I  do — that  is,  I  did — 
love  Lily — I  need  not  tell  you  how.  I  need 
not  tell  you  why  I  never  told  my  love.  But 
it  is  all  over  now.  Believe  me,  it  is.  Do 
not  fear  for  me  or  for  her." 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Grey,  if  I  have  seemed 
to  intrude  upon  such  a  secret.    But  I  thought 
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— I  fancied — ^indeed  I  had  fancied  for  some 
time  past  that  you  were — fond  of  Lily — 

and,  oh,  if  it  has  been  so,  Mr.  Grey,  what 
you  must  have  suffered !  Oh,  how  I  pity 
you ;  not,''  she  added,  more  firmly,  and 
with  a  stronger  emphasis  than  she  had  yet 
used,  ^^  not  the  pity  which  degrades ;  indeed 
— indeed  I  do  not  mean  that — I  mean  a  pity 
which  I  must  express — and  yet  which  need 
not  wound  you." 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  thought  of  the 
story  of  her  own  early  love  and  heavy  loss. 
Both  love  and  loss  still  lingered  in  her  heart ; 
the  one  leaving  its  trace  in  tenderness,  the 
other  in  melancholy.  Time  had  deepened 
both  feelings.  As  some  rare  flower,  long 
crushed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  still 
retains  enough  of  its  former  hue  and  fra- 
grance to  suggest  fully  what  it  once  was, 
so  her  early,  death-crossed  passion,  became 
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fresh  and  vivid  again  whenever  that  page  of 
her  life  was  opened. 

"  Dear  Madam,"  I  answered,  '^  I  had  not 
intended  that  anyone  should  ever  have 
known  my  secret.  I  have  managed  to  keep 
it  hitherto,  and  having  kept  it  through  such 
a  time,  I  should  have  kept  it  hereafter. 
But  I  am  not  altogether  sorry  that  you  have 
discovered  it.  To  our  human  weakness  sym- 
pathy is  very  dear,  and  you  are  the  one 
person  in  whom,  if  I  ever  had  spoken,  I 
would  most  gladly  have  confided.  I  know 
that  you  will  keep  my  secret,  and  I  feel 
that  your  pity  does  not  degrade." 

"I  am  glad  now  that  I  have  spoken," 
said  Miss  Weston.  "  It  was  quite  an  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  when  I  had  be- 
gun to  speak,  I  was  half  afraid  I  had  done 
wrong.  But  I  saw  you  go  to  this  arbour, 
and  I  knew  what  had  happened  here.    I  had 
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"been  watching  you  in  the  church,  and  I 
felt  certain  I  was  right.  You  are  both  shy 
and  reserved,  Mr.  Grey.  I  knew,  too,  how 
lonely  your  life  is,  and  that  you  could  not 
speak  to  your  friend  upon  such  a  subject. 
I  also  know  what  it  is  to  bear  a  great,  great 
grief  alone,  and  I  could  not  help — I  really 
could  not  help  following  you,  and  telling 
you  that  I  felt  for  you — that  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  I  could  say  anything  to  comfort 
you.     I  should,  indeed. '^ 

"Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Weston,  I  am 
more  grateful  than  I  can  express.  You 
have  succeeded,  too,  in  your  kindly  object, 
for  the  knowledge  that  some  one — and  that 
some  one,  you — knows  my  secret,  is  no  little 
consolation — I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness — I  shall  get  over 
this  trial,  never  fear.  You  may  trust  to 
me.     Once  more,  I  ask,  keep  my  secret ! 
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Again  and  again,   I  thank    you  for  your 
kindness ! " 

I  kissed  her  hand  and  was  gone. 

The  bells  were  ringing  and  clashing  joy- 
ously as  I  left  Seanook.  When  those  whom 
we  love,  and  with  whom  we  pass  much  of 
our  time,  leave  us,  even  though  for  a  brief  ' 
absence  only,  a  great  sense  of  loneliness 
falls  upon  us,  and,  through  the  wide  void 
left  by  absence,  we  feel  an  aching  yearning 
towards  them.  This  feeling,  which  is 
strong  in  me  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  strong  indeed  upon  the  marriage-day. 
Not  only  was  she  gone  and  lost  for  ever, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  my  friend  were  lost  too. 
I  was  restlessly  wretched,  excited,  and  yet 
pining  with  an  undefined  longing  to  see  him 
and  be  able  to  speak  with  him  once  more. 

Coach  and  train  did  their  duty,  and  I 
reached  London  after  nightfall.     I  dreaded 
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the  solitude  of  my  lodgings,  and  lingered 
aimlessly  about  the  streets  before  going 
home.  I  grew  irritable  at  having  to  force 
and  thread  my  way  through  the  thick 
human  jungle  of  the  more  crowded  streets, 
and  turned  aside  into  less  frequented 
thoroughfares.  I  looked  into  shop  windows 
without  exactly  noting  what  was  there.  I 
stood  before  a  wall  on  which  hung  the  bills 
of  the  minor  theatres,  and  read  carefully 
the  announcement  of  the  extraordinary 
blaze  of  success  which  had  attended  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Great  Effusionist "  at 
the  Royal  Eoman  Saloon.  It  appeared, 
from  an  adjacent  statement,  that  the  thril- 
ling performances  at  the  Albion  Saloon  com- 
menced with  "  The  Wolf  of  Wolfs  Glen, 
or  the  Yell  of  Doom ; "  that  this  piece 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  unrivalled  per- 
formances  of    Signor   Clarkini,    the    ^^re- 
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nowned  tub-runner  of  the  Apennines ; ''  and 
that,  after  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  sing- 
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ing  and  dancing,  the  whole  would  conclude 
with  the  popular  melo-drama  entitled  ^^The 
Mill  of  the  Happy  Valley ;  or  the  Peer ! 
the  Pimp  ! !  and  the  Pugilist ! ! !  " 

Another  small  theatre  announced  "  The 
Stranger."  Two  women  were  reading  this 
bill  attentively.  I  listened  to  their  re- 
marks. The  elder,  a  fat,  red-nosed  woman, 
with  a  large  bundle  in  her  arms,  was  tell- 
ing her  companion  that  "no  one  couldn't 
ever  see  that  piece  without  having  tears 
drored  from  their  eyes." 

And  so  I  strolled  about,  feeling  a  kind 
of  distraction  in  the  lighted  streets,  and 
unwilling  to  exchange  them  for  my  lonely 
room  and  lonelier  thoughts.  Above  the 
substratum  of  mental  pain,  was  a  kind  of  su- 
perficial amusement,  a  mechanical  tendency 
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to  observation,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  was 
observed,  but  merely  with  the  object  of 
occupying  the  upper  stratum  of  thought,  and 
dulling  the  sub-lying  pain,  which  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  rising  and  filling  the 
whole  mind.  I  turned  and  walked  resolutely 
and  swiftly  home.  My  mood  had  changed 
into  a  desire  for  activity.  I  had  far  to  walk, 
and  walked  very  fast.  I  reached  home  at 
length.  Opening  the  door  with  my  latch- 
key, I  groped  my  way  along  the  dark 
passage  till  I  reached  the  little  slab  on 
which  a  candlestick  and  a  lucifer-box  were 
always  left  out  for  me.  The  walls  of  the 
staircase  were  painted  a  pale,  sickly  green 
colour,  which  had  often  annoyed  me  at 
other  times,  but  which  seemed  peculiarly 
chilling  and  depressing  on  that  night,  as  the 
coarse  light  from  the  flaring  candle  brought 
out  a  livid,  ghastly  tint.     I  sat  down  in  the 
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old  arm-chair,  which  always  stood  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  fire-place  in  my  sitting- 
room.  I  had  been  expected  home  earlier, 
and  a  fire  had  been  lit,  which  had  gone  out, 
and  left  blackened,  lifeless  crags  of  coal 
within  the  grate,  and  grey  white  ashes  strewn 
about  below  it.  The  place  seemed  inex- 
pressibly cheerless  and  gloomy.  A  quarter 
struck  from  the  church  clock.  I  looked  to 
see  what  tiipe  it  was ;  for  the  quarters  strike 
the  same  whatever  be  the  hour.  It  was  a 
quarter  past  twelve.  I  took  up  a  comic 
book,  and  tried  to  read,  in  vain.  Old 
scraps  of  song  chimed  mechanically  in  my 
head.  But  as  I  sat  still  in  the  deep  still- 
ness, all  the  tide  of  depression  which  I  had 
been  trying  to  keep  off,  rushed  in  upon  me. 
The  ice  upon  the  surface  of  feeling  broke 
up  before  the  hot,  passionate  surging  of  the 
deep  under-current   of  my  bitter   sorrow, 
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and  only  icebergs  floated  about  in  a  stormy- 
sea  of  trouble.  The  long,  long  hours  of 
that  heavy  night  wore  wearily  away. 

But  let  me  change  the  theme.  In  life, 
as  in  the  great  dramas  which  truly  reflect 
life,  the  tragic  is  followed  closely  by  the 
ludicrous,  the  greatest  events  give  place  to 
the  most  commonplace.  After  the  terrible 
night  of  the  murder  in  the  castle  of  Macbeth, 
the  doors  are  opened  to  the  dawn  of  another 
day  by  the  drunken  porter. 

The  day  which  I  have  just  recounted 
was,  be  it  remembered,  the  wedding  day  of 
another  couple — of  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander 
Hartebeest,  and  of  Miss  Penelope  Ann 
Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith.  I  was  not,  of 
course,  present ;  but  I  gleaned  subsequently 
some  fragments  of  the  details.  It  was  a 
most  delightful  aflair.  The  father-in-law 
guaranteed  the  respectability  and  business- 
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character  of  one  portion  of  the  wedding- 
guests;  the  mother-in-law  presided  over 
the  respectability  and  gentility  of  the  other. 

The  result  may  be  imagined.  They  were 
all  congenial  spirits.  Their  views  of  busi- 
ness were  the  same  as  those  which,  consis- 
tently carried  out,  had  raised  their  worthy 
host  to  his  proud  commercial  eminence. 
They  stood  apart,  except  in  outward  show 
and  seeming,  from  all  business  carried  on 
upon  principles  of  honour  or  mercy,  or  in 
a  spirit  of  large  intelligence.  Speaking 
tropically,  one  might  say,  that  their  country 
should  have  been  transported  with  joy  to 
see  them  transported  with  ignominy. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether 
Homer  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed  for  giving 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships.  I  am  one  of 
those  inclined  to  praise,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  having  time  to  do  but 
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little  more,  to  enumerate  the  names  merely 
of  those  of  the  wedding  guests  who  will  be 
at  once  recognised,  by  this  slight  indication 
alone,    by   persons   acquainted   with    com- 
mercial circles.      Mr.   Grobian    Judenbub 
Viehkerl,  Lily's  former  admirer,  was  there, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Schuftlein 
(of  the  firm  of  Schuftlein  and  Dickdieb)  ; 
Mr.    Hartebeest's     partners,     Mr.    Simon 
Walker  and  Mr.  Felix  Brootle,  sanctioned 
by  their  presence  the  marriage  of  the  asso- 
ciate of  their  schemes,  and  sharer  of  their 
capital  and  credit.       Mr.  Dives  Goldsmith, 
the  celebrated  Jew  capitalist,  a  fine  full- 
flavoured  Hebrew,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guests.      Old  Potosi,  the  Italian 
banker,  lent  the  lustre  of  his  yellow  face  to 
that   assembly   of  fair   women   and   brave 
men.     It  was  a  common  thing,  in  the  days 
of   old,  for  men  to  derive  a    designation  % 
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from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  born  at  Lucca,  shared 
the  fortune  of  a  prince  of  that  ilk  who  fell 
off  his  horse  one  very  dirty  day  in  Eotten 
Kow,  and  was  commonly  entitled  ^^  filthy 
lucre/'  M.  Yaurien  (of  F.  Coquin,  &  Co.) 
completed  the  list  of  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  Grymes  (Chisler  and  Grrymes) 
brought  his  dirty  wrinkles  with  him  to  the 
halls  of  light  and  joy.  Mr.  Seller,  the 
M.P.  (who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  was 
found  one  morning  on  Putney  Heath,  hav- 
ing, from  his  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
destroyed  himself  at  the  first  hint  of  sus- 
picion and  danger  of  detection)  stood 
before  the  fire-place,  emitting  wedding  jokes 
with  parliamentary  urbanity.  Listening  to 
him  with  lowly  gurgling  murmurs  of  defer- 
tial  sympathy,  bent  the  wealthy  Mr.  Cowd. 
I  say  bent,  instead  of  stood,  because  Mr. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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Cowd  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
crawling,  that  he  had  altogether  lost  the 
power  of  standing  upright,  either  men- 
tally or  physically.  He  had  wriggled 
his  way  through  life  from  the  forlorn  and 
lowly  post  next  to  the  counting-house  door, 
up  to  the  sanctum  of  the  partners'  room ; 
but  he  had  been  so  snubbed  and  bullied  on 
the  way,  he  had  endured  such  insult  and 
undergone  such  degradation,  that  he  was 
permanently  and  irretrievably  cowed  and 
crushed.  His  voice  was  a  whisper,  his  atti- 
tude was  a  cringe,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
a  fawning  submission  and  entreaty.  If  you 
had  kicked  him,  he  would  have  stooped 
down  to  kiss  your  boot.  When  he  became 
a  principal,  and  would,  of  course,  have  been 
warranted  in  revenging  upon  his  depen- 
dents the  slights  and  brutalities  he  had 
himself  suffered  from  others,  he  had  become 
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SO  intensely  humble  from  long  habit,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  much  honest 
and  healthy  pleasure.  He  was  a  peculiarly 
timid  and  cautious  man,  and  has  been 
known,  when  an  express  train  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  to  hesitate  to  confide  to 
the  clerk  the  place  for  which  he  wanted  a 
ticket,  for  fear  of  committing  himself  This 
constant  dread  of  "committing  himself" 
was  indeed  the  bugbear  of  his  later  exist- 
ence. He  was  of  a  nature  so  secretive, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
their  marriage  from  his  wife  on  their  wed- 
ding day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Short  Barker,  another 
honoured  guest,  afforded  a  delightful 
contrast  to  Mr.  Cowd.  He  roared ; 
while  Mr.  Cowd  spoke  with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness.  He  was 
loud  and  terse,  and  seldom  emitted  more 

N  2 
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than  three  words  at  a  time,  being,  as 
he  often  declared,  no  friend  to  long- 
winded  speeches.  Time,  too,  was  money. 
There  are,  by  the  way,  people  who 
have  an  extraordinary  passion  for  this 
same  brevity.  They  cannot  see  why  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  in  the  British 
Museum  should  not  be  completed  in 
one  page ;  they  think  Hamlet  a  fine 
play,  but  tainted  with  the  ineradicable 
defect  of  being  four  acts  and  one  scene 
too  long  ;  they  would  really  admire 
Paradise  Lost  if  it  occupied  only  the 
length  of  a  sonnet,  and  could  relish  the 
Iliad  if  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a 

distich. 

I  pass  over  those  second-rate  characters, 
brokers,  &c.,  who,  like  Rosse  and  Lennox, 
although  great  thanes,  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  leading  characters ;  I 
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pass  over  the  mere  walking-gentlemen  who 
attend  such  festivals  as  the  chorus  of  "lords" 
standing  in  rows  along  the  wings,  while 
the  heroes  occupy  the  stage  and  carry  on 
the  action,  and  describe  only  those  charac- 
ters who  stand  forth  with  sufficient  distinct- 
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ness  and  significance  to  have  names  and  a 
line  of  their  own  in  the  list  of  dramatis  per- 
sonce. 

Young  Mr.  Simeon  Buck  Hulks  was  also 
present.  He  can  scarcely  be  classed  as 
belonging  decidedly  either  to  the  host^s 
clique  or  to  the  hostess'  coterie,  for  he  oc- 
cupied the  debatable  ground  between  busi- 
ness and  fashion,  and  was  a  buttress  of  the 
one,  and  a  pilaster  of  the  other.  He  had 
in  former  days  rivalled  Fred  in  one  of  his 
early  flirtations  with  a  lady  who  appears  in 
these  pages  under  the  name  of  Angelica 
Hawker.     He  was  the  junior  partner  of  the 
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banking  house  of  Bishop,  Hulks,  and  Co., 
an  old-established  firm.  Two  or  three  gene- 
rations of  partners  had  dropped  off  the 
house,  like  gorged  leeches,  after  having 
made  fortunes  in  it.  But  lately  the  bank 
had  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  have  greatly  extended  its  opera- 
tions and  increased  its  wealth.  The  senior 
partners  lived  on  a  scale  of  almost  princely 
splendour,  and  public  opinion  pointed  with 
delight  at  their  intense  respectability,  com- 
bined with  social  magnificence.  They  had 
worked  themselves  into  two  distinct,  but 
highly  desirable,  connections.  The  elder 
partners  were  serious ;  not  ascetic,  you 
know,  or  any  nonsense  of  that  kind,  but 
pious  in  a  high  degree,  which  yet  admitted 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things 
and  luxuries  of  this  sinful  world.  They  cut 
into  the  religious  connection,  while  to  the 
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younger  members  of  the  firm  was  left  the 
congenial  task  of  cultivating  the  fashionable 
clientele^  and  working  up  the  business  with 
the  heau-monde.  Old  Mr.  Bishop  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  serious 
community.  He  appeared  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  had  composed  a  very  sweet  paraphrase 
of  some  of  the  Psalms.  He  was  a  grave, 
decorous,  solemn  old  gentleman.  He 
dressed  always  in  new  shiny  black,  of 
a  fashionably  clerical  cut,  and  wore  spotless 
white  neckties.  Although  so  very  good 
himself,  he  knew  how  to  make  allowances 
for  fallen  humanity,  and  would  keep  your 
account,  and,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  invite 
you  to  dinner  at  his  gorgeous  mansion, 
though  you  were  a  carnal  and  notoriously 
worthless  scapegrace.  He  was  the  prop 
and  pillar,  and  pride  of  the  house.  What 
retired  officer,  what  widow  or  orphan  could 
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hesitate  to  deposit  in  such  spotless  hands 
his  or  her  little  ail  ?  Old  Hulks  was  a  less- 
marked  character,  being  rather  heavy, 
gloomy,  and  stupid ;  but  even  that  looked 
well  in  business  in  an  old  house  of  such 
standing.  Young  Hulks  was  the  lawfully- 
begotten  son  of  old  Hulks.  Old  Bishop  had 
no  family,  to  speak  of.  Old  Hulks  was  taci- 
turn, port-winy  and  ponderous.  His  little 
eyes  were  somnolent  with  prosperity ;  but 
the  son's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare.  He  went 
in  fashionably  for  ultra-fashionable  dissipa- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  several  good 
clubs,  and  was  well  known  in  the  foyers  of 
the  Opera,  being  a  great  admirer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  ballet,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  female  artistes. 
He  lived  in  fast  bachelor  style,  with  a  dash 
of  sporting  tendency,  and  drove  a  very  neat 
turn   out.      He  was  a   tall,    pinky-faced, 
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tufted-chinned,  rather  awkward  looking 
swell,  with  a  remarkably  coarse  voice.  I 
need  not  say  that  he  was  much  worshipped 
of  mamas  with  marriageable  daughters,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  generally  popular  man  in 
society.  Mrs.  S.  de  S.  Smith  paid  him 
marked  attention,  and  confided  to  him  her 
second  daughter,  to  be  escorted  and  tended 
through  her  performance  of  the  part  of 
bridesmaid.  Such  were  the  members  of 
this  eminent  firm,  which  was  seeking  to  do 
honour  to  the  great  city  merchant  by  de- 
puting its  fashionable  junior  partner  to  adorn 
the  wedding  by  his  presence. 

When  the  smash  came,  it  appeared,  to 
the  horror  and  astonishment  of  the  fashion- 
able and  commercial  worlds,  that  the  firm 
had  been  for  many  years  insolvent ;  and 
had  pursued  the  truly  business-like  system 
of  realising  for  their  own  use  and  benefit 
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all  the  securities  entrusted  to  them,  and  of 
dividing  amongst  themselves  the  whole  of 
the  deposits  in  their  hands.  Owing  to  their 
extreme  playfulness,  their  estate  paid  nothing 
whatever,  and  the  thousands  whom  they 
ruined  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
were  at  least  thorough  men  of  business.  Still, 
many  who  had  not  lost  by  them  sympathized 
strongly  with  the  paraphraser  of  the  Psalms, 
and  resented  highly  his  appearance  in  the 
dock,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  demo- 
cratic insult  to  the  serious  interest  and  the 
social  majesty  of  society.  It  was  thought 
that  ^*  delicacy  '^  should  have  been  observed 
towards  men  who  had  moved  in  such  circles, 
had  lived  in  such  style,  and  had  been  so 
prettily  devout  and  pious ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  unfortunate  little  affair  of 
their  failure  and  felony  should  have  been 
"hushed  up."     A  vulgar  judge  and  jury 
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appeared  to  think  differently,  and  commer- 
cial circles  trembled  at  the  verdict  and  the 
sentence. 

A  guest  who  excited  great  interest,  as 
the  representative  of  extreme  domesticity, 
combined  with  high  commercial  efficiency, 
was  Mr.  Maximus  Pupper  (Pupper  and 
Sons),  who  was  the  father  of  about  twenty 
children,  selections  of  whom  accompanied 
him  to  the  wedding.  His  wife  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  but  many  inquiries  were  made 
respecting  her  health  by  the  matrons  pre- 
sent. He  was  a  small,  thin  man,  with  a 
resolved  but  anxious  manner,  and  was  al- 
ways engaged  in  explaining  to  anyone  who 
would  listen  to  him,  his  theory  of  the  Cur- 
rency, of  Exchanges,  and  of  the  Creation 
of  Wealth. 

Last,  though  not  least,  on  the  list  of  the 
great  commercial  guests  who  attended  out 
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of  sympathy  with  the  father-in-law,  was  old 
Mr.  Skinner.  He  was  rheumy  and  toothless, 
and  appeared  to  be  generally  in  a  state  of 
syncope,  unless  some  reference  to  trade  or 
speculation  roused  his  vulpine  astuteness 
and  galvanized  him  into  a  state  of  un- 
natural vitality,  like  the  life  lent  to  figures 
on  the  arras  when  a  gust  of  night  wind 
sweeps  behind  the  tapestry.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  worth  two  or  three  millions. 
He  had  risen  from  a  porter  in  a  warehouse 
to  become  one  of  the  goldenly  shining 
lights  of  commerce.  A  year  or  two  after 
this  wedding,  the  last  flicker  of  his  mind 
went  out,  and  he  became  a  prey  to  a  con- 
stant and  terrible  dread  of  poverty.  His 
enormous  wealth  gave  him  no  comfort,  no 
assistance  towards  overcoming  his  apprehen- 
sions of  that  which  seemed  to  him  the 
greatest  of  evils.     His  relations  allowed  him 
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fifteen  shillings  a-week,  and  the  payment  of 
the  amount  of  the  wages  of  his  youth  alone 
kept  the  old  millionnaire  alive.  He  asked 
the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  every 
article  of  food  that  appeared  at  his  board, 
and  they  had  to  deceive  him  to  prevent 
his  horror  from  extinguishing  his  life. 
He  asked,  for  instance,  what  had  been 
given  for  that  fowl?  and  on  being  told 
a  shilling,  he  mumbled  approbation  and 
was  content.  He  died  one  day ;  slipped 
over  the  brink  of  life,  and  had  not  strength 
to  crawl  back  again.  Out  of  the  sum  total 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  he  had  raked 
together  a  mighty  heap ;  and  leaving  this 
behind  him  when  he  went,  it  was  wrangled 
over  and  shared  by  sots  and  boors,  his 
natural  heirs,  and  began  to  flow  back  again, 
through  dirty  channels,  to  the  great  float- 
ing stock  from  which  it  had  been  originally 
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extracted.  So  ended  a  life,  destitute  of  any 
one  of  the  high  aims  for  which  life  is 
granted  to  man ;  destitute  alike  of  honour, 
affection,  intellect,  charity,  or  aspiration. 
But  old  Skinner  died ;  and  journalism  gave 
him  columns  of  panegyric,  holding  out  his 
*^  successful  '^  career  as  an  example  of  great 
commercial  enterprize,  as  an  incentive 
for  the  emiilation  of  British  commercial 
youth! 

Such  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  John 
Caractacus  Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith  ;  such 
were  the  objects  of  his  hero-worship. 
Briefly  sketched  as  they  have  necessarily 
been,  they  were  types  of  the  Children  of  the 
Mist  connected  with  the  dark  cloud  of 
European  and  Trans-Atlantic  ignominy 
through  which  England  is  passing ;  the 
cloud  of  the  iniquities  of  commercial 
roguery.     May  that  cloud  soon  pass,  and 
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then  be  passed  for  ever  !  Future  sketchers 
may  have  other  sombre  clouds  to  depict,  but 
I  trust  that  the  heavens  will  have  dispelled 
this  murky  cumulus.  I  look  forward  with 
hope,  for  I  see  no  threatening  signs  of  so 
black  a  cloud  to  follow.  It  gathered  over 
the  putrescent  stagnation  of  long  peace, 
which  had  become  no  peace.  May  the 
swift-driving  crimson  cloud  of  war  clear 
the  murky  skies,  and  restore  to  us  a  nation- 
ality of  manhood,  instead  of  the  selfishness 
of  trade  and  the  great  frauds  of  competi- 
tion.    Amen ! 

But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the 
helpmate  of  the  commercial  Colossus  had 
supplied  the  marriage  feast  with  its  gen- 
tility. Summoned  by  her  fairy  wand,  the 
children  of  Brummagem  fashion  assembled 
at  her  gentle  bidding.  She  had  almost 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  real  high-life 
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baronet  and  his  family,  but  the  gentleman, 
before  binding  himself  by  a  final  promise, 
had  called  upon  old  Smith  in  the  city  with 
reference  to  a  loan.     Either  the  sum  was 
too  large,  or  the  security  too  small,  for  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  the  absence 
of  their  distinguished  guest  left  a  gap  in  the 
great  feast.     Still  enough  remained  for  em- 
bellishment and  dignity,  and  the  matron's 
bosom  swelled  up  almost  to  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  her  artfully-made  dress  with  pride. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite,  in  support  of 
this  assertion,  Mr.  Norman  Fitz-Belcher,  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a  lord — I  believe 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  butler  of 
a  duke — and  a  connection  of  the  Barnacle 
family,  who  was  present  in  his  largest  white 
waistcoat   and    most   portentous   loftiness. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  department.     His 
distinguishing   quality   was   his  cough ;    a 
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merit  slight  and  adventitious,  as  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight ;  but  to  this  valuable 
gift,  improved  by  careful  cultivation,  he 
owed  much  of  his  official  success  and  more 
of  his  official  dignity.  It  was  a  magnificent 
cough,  and  could  be  modulated  to  express 
every  shade  of  officialism.  Au  reste,  with 
the  highest  pretensions,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  incapacity. 

Space  fails  me  to  enumerate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  "  swell "  guests.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  from  subsequent  admis- 
sions, that  no  family  that  had  a  short  time 
before  lived  in  Camberwell — for  the  S.  de 
S.  S's.  had  now  removed  to  Upper  Baker 
Street,  and  occupied  a  large  dismal  house 
that  appeared  built  to  exhibit  a  hatchment 
over  the  second  floor,  and  which  seemed 
incomplete  without  mutes  on  the  doorsteps 
— had  ever  succeeded  in  efiiecting  so  bril- 
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liant  a  wedding.  Everything  went  off,  like 
the  bride  herself,  as  well  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  king  is  dead  :  long  live  the 
king  !  Penelope  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  Miss  Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith  no  more. 
The  dignity  descended  upon  the  second 
daughter,  and  Jemima  Alexandrina  reigned 
in  her  stead. 

Let  me  return  to  the  other  daughter  of 
the  house ;  the  one  who  differed  so  widely 
from  her  parentage  and  sisterhood.  Fred 
and  Lily  were  now  upon  their  happy  bridal 
tour,  as  Samuel  Alexander  and  his  Penelope 
Ann  were  upon  their  wedding  trip.  Mr. 
Hartebeest's  native  idea  of  this  journey  was 
very  limited  as  to  time,  and  very  circum- 
scribed as  to  locality.  He  had  suggested  a^ 
week  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  whence  he  could 
run  up  daily  to  town  and  see  how  business 
was  going  on  ;  but  the  social  position  of  the 
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family  to  which  he  had  allied  himself  impe- 
ratively required  a  continental   tour,    and 
his   mother-in-law   was   inflexible    on   this 
point.     He  had  therefore  satisfied   himself 
as  to  the  quarter  of  Europe  which  could  be 
most  cheaply  attained  by  means  of  return- 
tickets,  and  had  elected  the  Rhine  by  the 
Rotterdam  route.    He  was  partly  influenced, 
too,  by  a  desire  to  establish  agencies  at  some 
of  the  German  towns.     But  I  do  not  desire 
to  travel  with  the  Hartebeest  couple.     My 
tastes,  neither  respectable  nor  genteel,  lead 
me  to  prefer  the  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlton,  with  whom  I  have  often  voyaged 
in  fancy. 

It  was  long  vacation,  and  so  Master  Fred 
had  plenty  of  time.  He  had  also  plenty  of 
money.  He  therefore  considered  that  at  no 
period  of  his  life  was  he  ever  likely  to  travel 
so  pleasantly,  and  he  resolved,  v*isely  as  I 
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think,  to  make  his  wedding  tour  one  which 
should  store  all  after  life  with  pleasant  me- 
mories. Beginning  with  Paris,  the  young 
Sybarite  of  travel  visited  most  of  the 
shrines  of  Europe.  He  saw  all  of  historic 
interest,  everything  of  natural  beauty,  that 
did  not  lie  too  wide  of  his  path.  He  passed 
from  great  cities  to  the  solitude  of  lake  and 
mountain.  He  managed  cunningly  to  al- 
ternate contrasts  and  to  secure  perpetual 
variety.  From  the  snowy  solitudes  of  Swit- 
zerland, he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  visited 
the  cities  of  Italy.  I  have  letters  from  him 
dated  from  Florence,  Milan,  Eome,  Naples. 
He  did  not  begin  to  write  until  he  looked 
back  from  Italy  upon  the  Alpine  peaks,  but, 
having  once  commenced,  his  letters  were 
frequent.  Sometimes  little  postscripts  were 
added'  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand.  What 
records   of   delight   those   letters   are !     I 
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sometimes  turn  to  them,  in  melancholy 
moods,  to  remind  myself  how  great  a  hap- 
piness life  may  contain  for  some.  For  he 
was  truly  wedded.  With  Fred  and  his 
wife,  the  mutual  growth  of  mind  began, 
while  all  feeling  chimed  in  harmony. 

He  remained  away  about  three  months  ; 
rather  more,  I  think,  but  the  time  seemed 
long  to  me.  At  last  his  new  house  was 
prepared  for  his  reception  by  Miss  Weston, 
and  I  went  to  see  his  future  home  when  in 
readiness  for  my  Lord's  arrival.  Letters 
came  from  places  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
old  white  cliffs;  at  last  they  ceased  at  Calais, 
and  the  wedded  pair  themselves  arrived. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  visit,  though 
a  short  one,  from  him,  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day  on  which  he  arrived.  I  thought 
it  very  kind.  But  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  two  men,  one  of  whom,  during 
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a  long  period  of  separation,  has  been  drudg- 
ing lonelily  and  wearily  along  his  mono- 
tonous routine  of  life,  while  the  other  has 
been  enjoying  time  and  life  to  the  very 
utmost !  How  eager  and  enthusiastic  the 
one ;  how  worn  and  jaded  the  other  !  And 
how  strongly  the  contrast  strikes  upon  the 
poor  drudge,  while  perhaps  the  happier  child 
of  fortune  notes  it  not !  He  was  full  of 
anecdote,  of  rapture,  of  description.  Scenes 
and  places  which  he  had  visited  he  sketched 
in  his  rapid,  vivid  way ;  and  each  sketch 
ended  in  some  allusion  to  the  dear  com- 
panion  who  had  made  each  scene  fairer, 
every  spot  more  interesting.  I  had  little 
or  nothing  to  tell  or  to  describe.  I  could 
only  look  at  happiness  through  his  eyes,  and 
listen  gladly  while  he  spoke  rapturously. 

At  last,  after  several  visits  to  me.  he  be- 
gan to  complain  that  I  never  went  to  visit 
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him ;  for  I  could  not  conquer  mj  hesi- 
tation to  see  Lily  again  as  a  wife,  in 
her  new  home ;  and  several  times,  when 
on  the  point  of  starting,  I  had  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  irresolution,  and  had  re- 
mained away.  My  first  excuses  were  tole- 
rantly received,  but  Fred  began  to  get  im- 
patient and  to  pooh-pooh  my  later  ones, 
which,  like  a  race  debased  by  long  inter- 
marriage, had  less  stamina  in  them.  One 
evening,  about  three  weeks  after  his  return, 
I  was  sitting  in  my  lodgings  after  my  day's 
work.  I  was  angry  with  myself,  disgusted 
at  my  own  weakness  and  procrastination,  and 
was  taking  a  pipe  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  self- 
reproach,  when  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  a  vigorous,  unmistakable  double  knock 
was  performed  upon  it.  I  heard  Fred's 
voice  asking  if  1  was  at  home,  and  then 
the  well-known  rapid  ascent  of  two  stairs  at 
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a  time,  which  always  heralded  his  impetuous 
advent.  I  fancied  I  heard  a  second  and 
lighter  footstep,  and  while  wondering  whe- 
ther my  conjectures  were  right,  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Fred  stood  within 
it. 

"  Here  she  is  !  '^  he  shouted ;  *^  come 
to  ask  you  herself  why  you  don't  come  to 
see  us.'' 

It  was  true.  The  other  lighter  step  was 
accounted  for.  The  madcap  fellow  had  ac- 
tually brought  Lily  with  him,  in  order,  as  he 
phrased  it,  to  ^^rout  me  up."  She  entered 
with  a  silken  rustling.  Blushing  and  smiling, 
she  held  out  her  little  hand  to  her  husband's 
friend,  for  whom  she  felt  a  sort  of  kindness  in 
consequence  of  his  having  introduced  that 
husband  to  her.  My  room — 1  can  speak  posi- 
tively for  my  own  occupancy  of  it,  and  with 
great  confidence  as    regards  any  previous 
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tenancy — had  never  seen  so  fair  a  vision 
within  its  walls.  With  woman's  charming 
kindness  and  exquisite  tact,  she  overlooked 
my  embarrassment,  and  was  soon  seated  in 
the  easy  chair  in  the  best  corner  of  the  fire- 
place— giving  to  the  poor  place  the  tran- 
sient beauty  of  a  look  of  home. 

^^Give  her  some  tea,"  said  Fred.  ^^This 
is  where  I  always  sit  in  Grey's  room,  Lily. 
How  often  I  have  sat  here  alone  with  him 
in  old  days !  '^  And  he  looked  round  the 
old  place  with  the  interest  with  which  he 
regarded  all  things  which  served  to  contrast 
his  bachelorhood  with  his  happy  marriage. 

I  hid  the  pipe  furtively  away  on  the 
mantel  -  piece,  and  murmured  something 
about  having  only  just  began  to  smoke. 
Lily,  however,  re-assured  me  on  this  head, 
and  stated  that  she  had  no  objection  to 
tobacco.     Fred   confirmed   this   statement 
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rapturously,  and  it  appeared  that,  having 
tolerated  the  practice  at  first  under  a  belief 
that  it  was  beneficial  to  Fred's  health,  she  had 
really — as  all  women  of  a  really  fine  order 
of  intellect  will  do — acquired  a  kind  of 
liking  for  the  divine  weed  when  enjoyed  in 
moderation. 

The  tea  came  up,  but  the  servant-girl 
was  so  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
strange  apparition  of  such  a  beautiful  lady 
in  those  lonely  precincts,  that  she  let  sundry 
items  of  the  entertainment  fall,  and  had 
scarcely  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  put 
any  tea  into  the  tea-pot. 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  shake  off  an  un- 
easy, dreamlike  feeling  at  seeing  her  in  that 
place.  But  both  husband  and  wife  were 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  other  or  stronger 
feeling  on  my  part  than  my  usual  shyness 
and  awkwardness,  and  I  soon  managed  to 
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repress  my  deeply  buried  unquiet.  Their 
recent  travel  afforded  a  natural  and  excellent 
topic  of  conversation,  and  Fred  began  to 
describe  merrily  a  little  scrape  into  which 
he  had  managed  to  run  himself.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  visited  the  realms  of 
Henry  the  seventy-second,  Hereditary 
Transparency  of  the  august  principality  of 
Eeuss,  Kreuz,  and  Lobenstein.  He  arrived 
on  a  Sunday,  and  was  induced  by  his  land- 
lord to  be  present  at  a  grand  review  to  be 
holden  in  the  Eoyal  Park.  The  kingdom 
furnished  a  contingent  of  seven  and  a-half 
men  to  the  German  Bund ;  but  this  force 
was  possessed  of  a  staff,  and  presided  over 
by  a  General — an  obese,  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, wearing  a  large  number  of  orders — 
and  spectacles.  The  monarch,  attired  as  a 
generalissimo,  sat  upon  the  terrace,  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  watched  the  complicated  evo- 
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lutions  with  the  greatest  interest.  His 
people,  too,  evidently  took  the  thing 
seriously,  and  a  wicked  spirit  of  mirth 
awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Charlton,  and 
was  perhaps  shared  in  by  his  amused  wife. 
They,  however,  assisted  solemnly  and  imper- 
turbably  at  the  imposing  spectacle,  until,  as 
a  smart  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall,  His 
Majesty,  receiving  a  red  umbrella  from  the 
hands  of  an  aide-de-camp,  shouted  to  the 
General,  in  military  phraseology,  to  "ma- 
noeuvre the  army  under  the  pear-tree." 
This  was  too  much  for  Fred ;  he  had 
hitherto  looked  upon  the  affair  as  an  ex- 
quisite joke,  but  at  this  last  awful  command 
the  feeling  of  burlesque  became  too  strong 
for  his  sense  of  humour,  and,  to  his  wife's 
terror,  he  fairly  broke  out  into  peals  of 
irrepressible  laughter,  and  rolled  about  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks.      His 
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behaviour  was  not  unmarked  of  the  monarch, 
who,  like  Agamemnon,  gave  his  kingly  bosom 
up  to  rage,  and  resolved  to  make  a  terrible 
example  of  the  daring  offender.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Police 
Minister  were  fetched  in  hot  haste,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  were  ordering  dinner  in  their 
hotel,  the  GasiJiaus  zum  Goldnen  Lamm, 
the  Police  Minister  himself,  in  full  uniform, 
escorted  by  a  third  of  the  army,  and  his 
private  secretary,  delivered  to  Fred  his 
passports,  and  intimated  to  him,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  that  he  must  quit  the  dominions  of 
his  Transparency  within  four  hours.  Those 
dominions  were  about  four  or  five  English 
miles  in  circumference,  and  Fred  therefore 
consumed  his  dinner  calmly  and  slowly, 
although  under  surveillance,  and  having 
ordered   Extra-Post,    quitted    the    Golden 
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Lamb  ten  minutes  before  the  expiration  of 
the  four  hours,  leaving  the  outraged 
monarch  and  his  whole  court — for  he  had 
one — breathless  with  indignation. 

Lily  said  that  it  was  too  bad  to  tease  the 
poor  prince  in  that  way.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  silly,  but  good-natured  and  harmless 
potentate.  They  had  met,  she  said,  a  little 
English  boy,  at  school  within  the  "  do- 
minions," who  told  them  that  the  prince 
used  to  waylay  him  in  the  Hochstrasse,  and 
borrow  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which 
the  youngster's  friends  sent  him  regularly 
from  England,  asking  him  at  the  same  time 
if  his  father  were  **  a  Lord." 

They  brought  away  several  other  flowers 
of  anecdote  as  reminiscences  of  this  little 
kingdom.  The  Prince,  who  had  never 
acknowledged  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  a 
partisan  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
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bons,  was,  nevertheless,  a  huge  admirer  of 
Napoleon.  He  fancied  his  own  genius  to 
be  entirely  military.  He  had  read  that 
Napoleon,  walking  once  upon  the  terrace 
at  Malmaison,  dropped  an  important  des- 
patch ;  and  that  when  the  sentinel  picked 
it  up  and  brought  it  to  him,  the  Emperor 
embraced  him,  and  made  him  an  officer  on 
the  spot.  The  Prince  could  hardly  manage 
to  emulate  the  Emperor  in  the  matter  of 
great  wars  and  victories,  but  he  thought 
that  he  might  copy  him  in  this  particular. 
So,  one  sleepy  summer  afternoon,  he  issued 
forth  upon  his  terrace,  beneath  which  a 
seventh  of  his  forces  was  parading  as  a 
sentinel.  He  had  never  had  an  important 
despatch,  but  he  had  an  old  playbill  in  his 
pocket,  and  this  he  dropped  carefully  in  the 
soldier's  path.  The  martial  boor,  however, 
tramped  stolidly  up  and  down,  and  took  no 
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notice  of  the  royal  accident.  The  annoyed 
Prince  was  at  length  constrained  to  call  to 
him  to  bring  up  the  playbill.  The  warrior 
obeyed,  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  was 
embraced  by  his  sovereign,  and  made  an 
officer.  The  only  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  arrangement  was,  that  his  fellow- 
officers  would  not  consort  with  their  new 
comrade,  who  had  to  be  pensioned  off,  to  the 
serious  erabarrassinent  of  the  finance  minis- 
ter, and  of  the  revenue  which  he  adminis- 
tered. 

Fred  also  described  to  me,  with  great 
delight,  a  commis  voyageur,  whom  he  had 
met  at  a  table  d^hote^  at  Marseilles.  This 
worthy,  it  seems,  was  returning  from  Italy 
to  Elberfeld,  his  native  place.  He  always 
spoke  so  loud  as  to  be  well  heard  by  every- 
one at  table,  and  he  spoke  incessantly. 
He  was  a  large,  strongly-built  fellow,  not 
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exactly  bad,  though  common,  looking,  with 
a  broad,  sunburnt,  good-humoured,  self- 
satisfied  face,  garnished  with  a  large  light 
beard  and  moustache.  He  announced 
generally,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it 
might  concern,  his  name  and  pursuits : 
"  D  Babelmann  and  Sohn,  of  Elberfeld — der 
Sohn,  der  bin  ich — I'm  the  son,  I  am.  I 
travel  for  my  house.  Been  everywhere. 
Just  come  from  Naples,  Bei  Gott  /  Did 
you  know  the  Contessa  di  San  Giorgio  dei 
Pulci —  del  primo  letto  f  No  ?  Lovely 
creature — young  and  tender — old  husband 
— Sie  verstehen?  This  is  from  her — bei 
Gott! — but  I  forget — I  have  no  right  to 
show  it."  This  apostrophe  referred  to  a 
dubious-looking  note,  contained,  in  extreme 
unction,  in  a  large,  bulgy,  business  pocket- 
book.  Having  been  ostentatiously  kissed, 
it  was   returned   to   its  receptacle,  which 
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lodged  in  a  breast-pocket,  and  the  happy 
recipient,  sighing  loudly,  partook  of  soup 
under  strong  apparent  temporary  depres- 
sion. After  rapidly  injecting  that  refresh- 
ment into  his  system,  he  appeared  to  revive, 
and  resumed  his  conversation  : — 

^'  Sind  Sie  in  Spanien  gewesen?  Ever 
been  in  Spain  ?  No  ?  Then  I'll  tell  you 
an  anecdote  —  ich  werde  Ihnen  einen 
schonen  Sjpass  erzdhlen,  Gott  strafe  mich 
wenn  ich  Ihnen  lilge  !  God  punish  me  if  I 
lie.  I  was  there  first  in  the  year — in  the 
year — IVe  forgotten  what  year  ;  but  it 
don't  matter.  Well — one  day — it  was  the 
hottest  day  I  ever  remember — I  was  riding 
over  the  mountains — with  the  smugglers — 
Gott  strafe  mich  !  We  had  a  train  of  sixty 
mules,  sir — sixty  mules,  hei  Gott ! — and  I 
was  smoking  a  cigarette,  rolled  up  expressly 
for  me  by  Dona — but  never  mind  that ;   I 
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never  betray  a  lady — Sie  verstehen  f  Nun 
—  as  we  turned  a  corner — Gott  strafe  mich 
wenn  ich  Ihnen  luge! — we  came  upon  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men — fifty  thousand 
men,  sir  !  I  was  taken  before  their  leader — 
Zumalcarreguy,  sir,  hei  Gott ! — and  he  asked 
me  who  I  was.  I  said  I  was  of  the  firm  of  D. 
Babelmann  and  Sohn,  of  Elberfeld — the 
son,  sir,  hei  Gott !  sir ! — and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Prussian  Landwehr.  Er  umarmte 
mich — he  embraced  me,  sir,  did  Zumal- 
carreguy,  and  he  said :  ^  Lead  us  against 
the  enemy ! '  And  there,  sir,  was  the 
enemy  —  seventy  thousand  strong,  sir,  — 
seventy  thousand — Gott  strafe  mich!  I 
unpacked  a  mule,  sir,  and  put  on  my 
uniform — always  travel  with  my  uniform 
— got  it  upstairs  now,  sir,  in  No.  37,  if  you 
like  to  look  at  it.  Well,  sir,  I  took  the 
command,     and   the   action    began.      The 
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hottest  thing  you  ever  saw,  sir,  hei  Gott ! 
Die  Kanonen  Kugel  flogen  so  dick  dass 
man  die  Sonne  nichi  sehen  konnte — the 
cannon  balls  flew  so  thickly,  that  you 
couldn't  see  the  sun,  sir !  Gott  strafe  mich 
wenn  ich  Ihnen  luge  !  In  half  an  hour  the 
enemy  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  sir,  quite 
routed — quite.  The  Spaniards,  sir — our 
side,  I  mean — wanted  to  keep  me,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief; but  I  couldn't  neglect  my 
firm,  sir — D.  Babelmann  and  Sohn,  of  Elber- 
feld — der  Sohn,  der  bin  ich — Gott  strafe 
mich  wenn  ich  Then  lilge  !  " 

In  addition  to  the  above  cited,  Fred  of 
course  fell  in  with  all  the  different  species 
of  continental  table  J'  hote  bore  during  his 
travels.  The  raddled  old  beau  bore,  twad- 
dling about  dress  and  reminiscences  of 
former  conquests;  the  young  flaneur  dandy 
lady-killing   bore,    prattling    glibly    about 
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"pleasure"  and  the  co7ys  de  ballet \  the 
continental  political  bore,  who  is  cognisant 
of  the  secret  designs  of  Austria,  and 
acquainted  with  the  dark  purposes  of 
France,  who  knows  a  man  who  knows 
another  who  knows  a  minister,  and  has 
peculiar  sources  of  information ;  the  mili- 
tary bore  ;  the  aesthetic  bore  ;  the  statisti- 
cal information  bore ;  the  strong-minded, 
red-nosed,  wispy-haired  female  bore;  the 
Hebrew  commercial  bore,  with  unpleasant 
personal  tendencies  and  habits ;  the  bore 
who  can't  stand  alone,  and  always  tries  to 
"hook  on,''  like  a  barge  to  a  steam-boat, 
to  other  wretched  travellers ;  in  short,  of  all 
the  legion  species,  Fred  could  adduce 
some  characteristic  specimen  case  of  each. 

Indeed,  his  pleasant,  brief  sketches  of 
the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  rapid 
journey,  sketches  in  which  he  had  the  un- 
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conscious  skill  to  toucli  ever  upon  some 
point  or  feature  which  was  at  once  a  type 
and  a  suggestion,  gave  me  a  charming 
panoramic  glimpse  of  his  travels. 

Incessant  pictures,  incessantly  changing, 
rose  and  shifted  before  my  fancy,  as  he 
spoke  of  Italy  and  Italian  skies,  the  light, 
and  bloom,  and  colour  of  Italian  air ;  the 
glow  of  orange,  clear  and  dark,  against 
which  the  pines  stood  out  blackly  at  sun- 
set, lending  to  mortal  beauty  the  touch  of 
mortal  sadness.  Then  the  idea  shifted  to 
the  North,  as  he  told  of  those  storm-lashed 
seaports,  whence  the  imagination,  gazing 
across  the  Baltic's  broad  billow,  looks  ex- 
pectantly for  the  bark  of  old  Norse  sea- 
king  and  the  Scandinavian  horses  of  the 
sea.  Then  he  summoned  up  images  of 
quaint  old  mediaeval  gabled  Belgian  cities ; 
of  Holland,   with   its   fat,    wide  pollarded 
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flatness,  and  its  canal-streeted  cities,  with 
rows  of  round  trees  lining  the  streets  on 
either  side,  standing  before  the  olden  houses 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shading 
people  who — the  better  bourgeoisie  and 
higher  classes  excepted — still  recall  dis- 
tinctly the  figures  of  many  an  old  Dutch 
painting.  He  spoke  of  the  Alpine  moun- 
tains, their  edges,  so  whitely  and  sharply 
defined  against  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  of 
green  chalet  studded  Swiss  valleys  ;  of  Swiss 
lake  and  city,  of  Zurich  and  its  charming 
garden,  with  its  charming  prospect,  at  the 
foot  of  obliging  M.  Baur's  excellent  Hotel 
au  lac. 

He  touched  briefly — for  what  has  a  hap- 
pily married  man  to  do  in  the  sparkling 
Lais  city  ? — upon  gay,  lively,  meretricious, 
brilliant  Paris ;  and  then  darted  ofl*  to  linger 
lovingly  on  the  grand  old  Piazza  San  Marco 
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of  duskily  romantic  Venice ;  or  to  stand 
again,  awe-struck  and  spellbound,  in  the 
great  Time  Monument  of  eternal  Eome — r 
the  Coliseum.  He  described  the  soft 
windings  of  the  ever-smiling,  vine-clad 
Rhine ;  he  expressed  his  disappointment — 
a  heavy  blow  and  sore  discomfiture — at 
Ehrenbreitstein ;  and  he  spoke  rapturously 
of  the  green  Saxon  Switzerland,  of  the  fair 
flowing  Elbe,  of  the  Kuhstall,  the  wide 
prospected  Winterberg,  and  the  grandly 
rude  Prebisch  Thor.  He  admired  galleried 
Dresden,  the  German  Florence,  and  then 
darted  off  to  the  banks  of  Arno  to  compare 
it  with  the  city  of  Dante.  Dancing  Vienna, 
with  fireworks  ever  rising  from  gardens  gay 
with  light  and  resounding  with  waltz  music, 
seemed  to  him  but  a  melancholy  sojourn ; 
since  he  considered  that  the  somewhat 
animal  enjoyment  and  contented  corruption 
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argued  a  people  devoid  of  high  aims,  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  manly  objects.  At  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main,  he  visited  the  immortal 
house  in  the  Hirschgraben,  the  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  of  Germany,  in  which  the  eyes 
of  Goethe  first  saw  mortal  light ;  and  he 
wandered  about  the  Romerberg,  and  those 
ancient  quarters  of  the  "Imperial  Free 
City "  on  which  the  seeing  eyes  of  the 
boyish  genius  rested,  and  which  the  great 
poet-philosopher  mentions  with  such  vivid 
interest  in  the  autobiography  in  which  the' 
old  man  recreates  his  boyhood  and  his 
youth.  He  managed  also  to  get  to  Weimar 
and  the  Wartburg,  and  to  run  through 
woody,  leafy  Thuringia,  and  through  the 
Schwarzwald ;  to  touch  at  dear  old  Heidel- 
berg, and  to  see  many  an  old  German  city 
— Nurnberg  the  quaintest  perhaps  of  all — 
and  to  rest  in  many  a  calm  quiet  village. 
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Fond,  at  times,  of  getting  into  out-of-the- 
way  places — a  taste  connected  in  some  de- 
gree with  his  love  of  paradox — he  had 
visited  the  little- visited  MdrkiscJie  Scliweiz, 
and  its  old-fashioned,  primitive  villages  of 
Falkenherg  and  Freienwalde ;  thus  doing 
more  than  the  majority  of  Berliners  them- 
selves. At  Hamburg  they  had  enjoyed 
sitting  at  one  of  the  upper  front  windows 
of  the  great  Hotel  de  V Europe  and  watch- 
ing by  night  the  wide,  brilliantly  lighted, 
crowded  Ahter-Bassin,  Of  France  he  was 
no  very  warm  admirer ;  he  disliked  the 
national  character,  nor  did  he  greatly  like 
the  country.  Perhaps  he  had  conceived  a 
prejudice ;  but  however  that  may  be,  he 
contested  warmly  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
French  politeness ;  he  said  he  found  them 
intrinsically  selfish  beneath  surface  polish, 
and  maintained  that  they  had  neither  the 
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hearty  German  kindness,  nor  the  gallant 
courtesy  of  a  high-bred  Italian,  who,  said 
Fred,  when  he  is  high-bred,  is  the  model  of 
all  chivalrous  politeness.  He  glowed  like 
the  volcano  itself  as  he  described  his 
ascent  of  Vesuvius,  and  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  stated  that  he 
carefully  shut  his  eyes  in  this  most  fair, 
most  wretched  city,  to  everything  but  the 
sights  seen  by  the  mere  tourist.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  a  member  of  the  clan 
Murray,  and  to  avoid  deeper  and  sadder 
knowledge.  He  had  also  managed  to  effect 
an  excursion  from  dark  Salerno,  and  its 
grand  gloomy  bay,  to  the  Calabrian  shore 
on  which  old  Poestum  embalms  its  memory 
in  its  temples,  its  religion  outliving  all 
things  else.  He  narrated  their  calesso  trip 
from  Salerno,  through  waste  marshes  where 
the  red-eyed  wild  buffalo  feeds  and  fever 
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lingers,  to  the  spot,  the  wildest,  saddest 
waste  of  all,  where  the  grand  Neptune 
temple  stands  in  deathless  majesty.  He 
spoke  of  a  scirocco-clouded,  warm,  moist 
day,  with  ^  the  vexed,  greenly  opaque, 
foam-ridged  sea  before,  and  the  long  low 
ridge  of  mist-blended  mountains  behind; 
the  skeleton  temple  standing  in  stony 
silence  between  the  two,  and  recalling  the 
two  thousand  years  old  memory  of  the 
civilisation  of  Magna  Grcecia. 

Fully  admitting  the  strong  claims  of 
Palermo  and  half  tropic,  half  Italian 
Sicily,  he  yet  considered  sweet  Sorrento, 
the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  the  fairest  spot 
which  he  had  seen  in  all  their  wanderings. 
Lily  confirmed  this — perhaps  he  thought  it 
fairest  because  she  held  it  so — and  she 
took  up  the  tale,  and  described  in  her  low 
soft  tones    and  musical  cadences,  the  full 
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moon  summer  night,  when  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  vine-covered  loggia  on  the 
second  piano  of  the  Cocumella — once  nun- 
nery, now  the  most  charming  and  least 
hotel-like  of  hotels — and  felt  the  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  and  time  rise  almost  to  pain. 
She  was  right  in  her  term  for  the  feeling. 
The  aspect  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  earth  is 
the  most  suggestive  of  melancholy.  When 
we  have  the  most,  we  want  the  most. 
The  higher  the  beauty  we  behold,  the  more 
we  yearn  for  a  beauty  never  to  be  behelcf 
on  earth.  The  more  highly  our  capacity 
for  recognizing  beauty  is  excited,  the 
more  we  strain  vaguely  after  a  some- 
thing higher,  fairer  still,  which  exists  not 
for  life  in  time. 

Round  the  Cocumella,  she  said,  spreads 
wide  a  sea  of  dark  green  verdure,  the 
great  orange  orchards  of  the  Pianura  of 
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Sorrento  ;  and  their  faint  yet  exquisite  per- 
fume scents  the  enchanted  air.  ,  Behind 
these  woods  rise  the  tall  mountains,  jagged 
and  scarred,  and  before  them  stretch  the 
wide  blue  waters  of  the  glorious  bay, 
gemmed  with  isles,  and  glittering  afar  with 
the  lights  of  Naples.  No  carriage  roads 
exist  near  the  Cocumella,  and  but  for  the 
jingling  of  an  occasional  mule-bell,  no  sound 
is  heard.  The  silence,  the  deep  hush  of 
silence,  tingles  with  its  own  excess ;  and  the 
intense  calm,  the  holy  stillness,  are  watched 
over  by  the  broad,  soft  southern  moon, 
while  the  faintest  silvery  haze  of  dewy  mist 
softens  the  deep  shadows  and  mellows  the 
unearthly  light.  Fred  listened,  without 
moving,  while  Lily  spoke.  He  evidently 
blended  her  image  and  the  remembrance 
of  her  companionship  with  the  fair  scene 
which  she  thought  the  fairest.     They  must 
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have  been  there   in  some   happy   hour,  I 
thought,    when   their   hearts   were   drawn 
nearer  even  than   usual,    and  when   their 
spirits    swelled    to    greet    the    enchanted 
spot.      Her  description   raised    a    picture 
beyond    the     scene     she     described.        I 
saw  the  vine-shaded,   moon-flecked  loggia, 
and  the  figures  of  the  fair  young  married 
lovers,   sitting  side  by  side ;  I  heard   the 
low   whispers   of  their    happy    talk ;  and 
I  fancied  the  pure  moonlight  whitening  the 
upturned  faces,  and  sparkling  in  the  softly' 
brilliant,  tender,  happy  eyes.     Yes,  Lily's 
description  raised  a  picture  for  my  fancy's 
eyes,  in  which  their  fancies  had  perchance 
no  share.     The  thought  of  them  contained 
as  much  romance   as  the  image  of  Siren 
Sorrento. 

Fred  then  left  the  charms  of  Sorrento  to 
return  to  the  busy  haunts  of  men.     He 
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spoke  of  Berlin,  the  city  in  which  he  had 
made  the  longest  stay.  He  had  resided  at 
the  H6tel  de  Eussie,  where  he  had  met 
those  pleasant  gentlemen  and  delightful 
travelling  companions,  the  Queen's  mes- 
sengers. Berlin  seemed  to  have  left  a 
very  mixed  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
said  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  any 
glimpse  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  everything  that  was  not  bureaucratic 
was  military,  while — to  use  an  Irishism — 
the  rest  was  made  up  of  police.  It  re- 
sembled one  of  the  small  German  armies  of 
six  men,  commanded  by  a  staff  of  twenty 
officers  and  a  real  war-office.  Instead  of 
bureaucrats  being  there  for  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  soldiers  for  the  protection 
of  the  land,  it  appeared  to  him,  he  said, 
that  the  country  was  established  in  order  to 
maintain  the  bureaucracy  and  support  the 
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soldiery.  This  want  of  proportion  gave  a 
reversed  appearance  to  the  whole  order  of 
society.  He  told  me  that  many  of  the 
officers  were  extremely  handsome  fellows, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  often 
attracted  to  KrolFs  merely  to  see  them. 
He  said  that  the  army  was  one  of  the  very 
finest  in  Europe,  especially  for  review 
purposes,  but  that  it  struck  him  as  military 
rather  than  warlike.  He  described  the 
streets  as  particularly  wide  and  fine,  though 
their  great  breadth,  coupled  with  the  ab- 
sence of  all  pressure  of  life  and  bustle,  gave 
them  an  empty,  desolate  appearance.  They 
have  noble  clusters  of  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  and  a  true  Hellenic  sentiment 
runs  through  their  recent  architecture ;  but 
some  of  the  edifices  are  curiously  mixed 
in  style,  like  the  figures  on  those  rococo 
monuments,    the    product     of     about      a 
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century  ago,  on  which  the  principal  cha- 
racter is  dressed  in  Roman  armour,  and 
crowned  with  a  full-bottomed  periwig. 

The  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
is  improperly  termed  a  statue,  since  the 
whole  thing  is  a  monument — and  a  glorious 
one — merely  surmounted  by  a  statue  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  whole  idea.  Educa- 
tion, as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned, 
without  reference  to  the  formation  of  manly 
character,  appeared  to  him  further  deve- 
loped there  than  anywhere  else,  and  the 
general  tone  of  such  society  as  he  met  with 
appeared  to  him  eminently  well-informed, 
cultivated,  polite,  intelligent — even  intellec- 
tual. But  the  shadow  side  of  this  excel- 
lence  was  a  certain  extent  of  pedantry,  and 
a  large  amount  of  priggishness.  Nor  was  a 
sneering  tendency  absent.  Polished  as 
steel,  they  seemed  to  him  as  hard  and  cold.       ^ 
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Their  culture  had  apparently  reached  the 
level  platform  of  indifferentism,  coldness, 
rationalism.  Enthusiasm  was  altogether 
wanting,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
out  the  heart  with  your  hand.  I  suggested 
that  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  might  be  de- 
ficient, and  that  he  might  have  been  feeling 
for  the  heart  in  the  wrong  place.  This  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  probably  rendered 
him  somewhat  warm,  for  he  reiterated  his 
former  statement,  and  maintained  that  Ber- 
lin was  as  cold  as  splendid,  as  chilling  as 
classic,  as  dreary  as  magnificent.  Spite  of 
its  sights  and  art-treasures  —  here  he  stop- 
ped for  a  moment  to  express  his  warmest 
admiration  of  Kaulbach's  glorious  frescoes 
—  he  said  that  it  was  the  most  depressing 
capital  in  Europe  ;  that  to  remain  there 
longer  than  a  week  was  to  become  torpidly 
cheerless.      The   flat,    arid,   sandy    waste, 
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stretching  widely  round  the  city,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  refresh  the  mind  with  a 
glimpse  of  nature — you  had  to  travel  far  to 
do  that — and  the  attempts  to  imitate 
nature,  as  in  the  Thiergarten  and  at  Pots- 
dam, were  artificial  mockeries,  hollow 
failures.  The  trees,  planted  so  thickly, 
and  growing  so  thinly,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  always  whispering  together  and 
laughing  as  they  repeated  Frederick's 
opinion  of  les  abominables  pieces  de 
Shakspear,  dignes  des  sauvages  de  Canada, 
The  trees,  he  added,  might  with  advantage 
be  worthier  of  the  savages.  Fred  was  at 
all  times  apt  to  dwell  too  exclusively  upon 
one  side  of  a  picture,  either  to  depict  a 
thing  altogether  in  light,  or  altogether  in 
shadow,  and  opposition  often  irritated  and 
hardened  him  in  any  shade  of  opinion  he 
might   be   expressing.       My  remarks   ap- 
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peared  to  have  somewhat  embittered  his 
views  of  Berlin,  for  he  concluded  by  saying, 
that  while  he  honoured  her  savans,  admired 
her  high  polish  and  culture,  and  was  grate- 
ful for  much  kindness  and  courtesy,  he  was 
yet  glad  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  though 
there  were  many  Berliners  whom  he  should 
be  delighted  to  meet  again,  he  had  yet  no 
desire  ever  to  revisit  Berlin  itself  This 
appeared  to  be  his  irrevocable  opinion  of 
the  Athens  on  the  Spree. 

During  his  travels,  and  especially  in 
France — where  every  man  seems  to  con- 
sider every  woman  as  attainable — ^there  is 
often  a  world  of  insult  in  a  Frenchman's 
look  at  a  woman — Fred  had  been  exposed 
to  considerable  annoyance  by  the  strong 
and  evident  admiration  excited  by  Lily's 
extreme  beauty.  He  was  sufficiently  excit- 
able and  fiery  at  most  times,  and  was  par- 
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ticularly  touchy  in  connection  with  such  a 
subject.  Once  or  twice  he  had  taken  fire 
at  something  which  had  happened  at  a 
table  d^hote,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
avenged  some  annoyance  of  the  kind  by 
very  forcible  means.  Lily  had  been  greatly 
frightened  and  pained.  However,  the  only 
disagreeables  of  importance  which  had 
occurred  to  them  on  their  voyagings,  arose 
from  the  same  cause,  and,  beyond  the  one, 
she  managed  to  prevent  any  further 
"  scenes." 

In  travelling  we  encounter  the  rub  of 
nationality,  and  it  must,  I  should  think,  be 
rather  a  pleasant  thing  to  travel  with  a  wife 
of  whose  beauty  her  land  might  be  proud. 
I  may  as  well  confess  to  a  strong  admiration 
for  noble  national  feeling.  When  the  feel- 
ing is  healthy  and  genuine,  I  reverence  it 
in  any  man ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of 
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realistic  manhood.  Not  only  is  the  feeling 
in  itself  good  and  worthy,  but — though  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  feelings  that  are 
good  and  worthy — it  obviously  subserves 
the  purposes  of  divinity.  The  wider  the 
circle  in  the  water,  the  fainter  it  is.  Com- 
pression, condensation — not  narrowness — 
tend  much  to  produce  intensity.  Ignite 
a  loose-lying  heap  of  powder,  and  fire  the 
same  quantity  from  a  cannon,  and  note  the 
difference  of  the  result  produced.  Platonic 
love  savours  of  affectation;  cosmopolitan 
affection  is  likely  to  be  weak  as  over-watered 
tea.  The  man  who  should  pretend  to  feel 
the  same  amount  of  grief  when  another  man 
lost  wife  and  child,  as  he  would  at  the  death 
of  his  own  dear  wife  or  child,  would  be 
speedily — and  truly — -judged  by  human  in- 
stinct, by  the  God-derived  instinct  of  the 
human  heart.     Things  dearest  are  things 
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nearest.  But  if  national  feeling  require  a 
defence,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  Shak- 
speare.  In  that  noblest  of  human  hearts, 
in  that  greatest  of  human  intellects,  every 
pulse  and  every  thought  is  warm  and  high 
with  the  love  of  the  great  land  which 
God  had  appointed  as  his  dwelling  place  in 
Time. 

Other  narratives  of  travel  followed  ; 
many  incidents  of  their  journey  were  re- 
lated ;  and  Lily  grew  eloquent  in  her  word- 
painting.  I  sat  and  watched  her.  She 
seemed  to  have  grown  somewhat  taller,  and 
her  beauty  had  gained  greatly  in  character 
and  expression  since  last  I  saw  her.  That 
has  always  seemed  to  me  pitiful  art  which 
closes  the  romance  of  woman's  life  with 
marriage.  Imogen,  Shakspeare's  fairest 
creation,  is  a  wife ;  and  to  adduce  an  in- 
stance from  modern  art,  I  think  Mrs.  Laura 
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Pendennis  infinitely  more  charming  than 
Miss  Laura  Bell.  Lily  was  a  nobler 
creature  as  a  wife  than  she  had  been  even 
in  her  charming  girlhood.  I  watched  her 
long  with  a  strange,  painful  fascination  ;  but 
the  sacred  name  of  "  wife,"  the  sanctity  of 
my  own  humble  roof,  removed  from  my 
heart  the  last  taint  of  earthly  passion  for 
her.  As  she  sat  in  my  room  that  evening, 
she  became  to  me  a  stranger,  bearing,  in- 
deed, a  mystic  resemblance  to  one  long 
dead ;  she  seemed  like  a  sister  that  bore 
a  haunting  likeness  to  one  that  I  had 
loved  and  lost.  The  likeness,  indeed, 
troubled  me ;  but  still  it  was  not  the  same 
woman  I  had  once  so  deeply  loved.  That 
strong  likeness  invested  her  with  a  tender 
interest,  a  nameless  enchantment,  such  as 
no  other  ever  could  possess ;  but,  before  she 
left  my  room  that  night,  I  felt  that  I  was 
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alone  for  life ;  that  the  dream  of  the  love 
of  woman  had  fled,  and  fled  for  ever. 

"  IWe  managed  capitally  with  my  father- 
in-law/'  said  Fred,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
next  meeting,  with  quiet  glee.  "  I'm  on 
an  excellent  footing  with  him  now." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  have 
attained  to  so  desirable  a  consummation,"  I 
observed.  "You  have  become  a  great 
diplomatist  since  you  fell  in  love,  Pred;" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  returned  ; 
"but  as  to  old  Smith,  I've  managed  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  quarrel,  and  yet  I've 
contrived  to  let  him  feel  that  he  and  I  are 
better  apart — that  the  laws  of  our  being  are 
not  exactly  in  harmony,  in  short." 

"  Good — in  every  sense,  good.  But  how 
did  you  manage  this?" 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  I.  attacked  his 
social  snobbishness,   both  directly  and  in- 
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directly,    both   with   sound  argument  and   ' 
with  playful  banter.     I  attempted  to  get 
his  flunkey's  livery  off  him.'' 

"  You  say  you  attempted.  You  do  not 
say  that  you  succeeded."      ^ 

"  Because  I  did  not  succeed.  I  did  not 
expect  it.  I  tore  handsful  of  plush  off  him, 
and  left  bare  patches;  but  his  livery  had 
so  grown  to  him  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  creature,  and  you  could  neither 
get  him  out  of  it,  nor  get  it  off 
him."  • 

"  What  did  you  do  next  ?  " 

"Well,  having  failed  in  an  attack  on 
the  lighter  evil,  I  went  to  work  at  the 
heavier.  I  told  him  pretty  plainly  my 
real  opinion  of  those  men  of  business 
who  push  his  principles  to  logical  con- 
clusions. I  enlarged  on  the  great  error 
of  trying  to  make  universal  selfishness   do 
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the  work  of  universal  love,  and  on  the  policy 
of  honesty.  I  administered  argument,  and 
then  I  indulged  in  sarcasm.  I  pointed  out 
that  Shakspeare  makes  Macbeth  speak  of 
the  '  bloody  business/  and  I  asked  old 
Smith  gravely  if  he  thought  that  the  bard 
intended  merely  to  refer  to  Duncan's  mur- 
der, or  whether,  in  his  prophetic  insight, 
he  intended  to  apply  the  words  to  the 
modern  system  of  business." 

Fred,  by  the  way,  had  talent  for  nar- 
rating the  most  extravagantly  burlesque 
things  in  the  most  serious,  composed, 
and  matter-of-fact  way.  He  would  tell  you 
a  thing,  like  his  just-repeated  statement,  as 
coolly,  as  naturally,  and  as  imperturbably  as 
if  he  had  been  giving  you  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  commonplace  piece  of  informa- 
tion in  the  world.  His  manner  at  such 
moments,  when  his  full  burlesque  humour 
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was  left  with  the  bridle  on  its  neck,  was  akin 
to,  and  reminded  me  strongly  of,  the  style  in 
which  Swift  relates  the  greatest  absur- 
dities. 

"  That  last  question  of  yours  was  rather 
strong,  was  it  not,  Fred?  I  should  like, 
though,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Smith's  face  while 
his  son-in-law  asked  the  question.  How  did 
he  look  ? '" 

"  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  if  you 
had  been  there  to  see,"  responded  Fred, 
a  sense  of  merriment  beginning  to  show 
through  his  demure  aspect;  "the  expression 
of  my  father-in-law's  face  when  I  finished 
my  simple  story  and  put  my  artless  ques- 
tion, resembled  the  gasping,  stupid  astonish- 
ment observable  on  the  countenance  of  a 
Thames  flounder  at  the  moment  of  extrac- 
tion from  his  native  element." 

"  What  did  he  say  f  "  I  asked. 
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"Not  much  for  some  little  time.  He 
fidgeted  about,  and  couldn't  tell  what  to 
make  of  it  or  of  me.  I  looked  perfectly 
grave  and  composed.  He  got  frightened  of 
me,  evidently ;  couldn't  at  all  understand 
me.  He  looked  hard  at  me,  and  coughed 
doubtfully.  At  length  he  began  to  say,  in 
a  confused  sort  of  way,  his  natural  pompo- 
sity checked  by  a  great  fear  of  ridicule, 
that  he  lamented  to  find  a  young  man  with 
such  unsound  principles,  and  asked  me 
whether  in  expressing  such — he  must  term 
them — awful  sentiments,  I  was  not  afraid 
of — of  compromising  my  respectability  ?  " 

"  To  which  you  answered?  " 

"  That  I  didn't  pride  myself  at  all  upon 
my  respectability ;  that  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  useless  accomplishment — like  the  ability 
to  speak  Chimpanzee  fluently." 

" How  did  the  interview  terminate?  " 
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"Most  satisfactorily.  He  seemed  per- 
fectly horrified.  Looked  at  his  watch,  and 
feared  he  had  an  engagement.  Held  out 
two  of  his  lignum  vitce  fingers,  and  then 
shuffled  off.  My  object  was  attained,  and  I 
had  no  objection  to  his  keeping  his  engage- 
ment." ^ 

"My  precious  father-in-law,"  growled 
Fred,  with  intense  disgust,  "has,  I  hear, 
some  purpose  or  wish  of  getting  into  Par- 
liament. Says  that  a  man  of  his  thorough 
business  habits,  and  with  such  a  stake  in  the 
country,  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  required 
there.  Sunderland  doesn't  want  to  change  its 
member,  I  suppose.  Confound  the  fellow's 
conceit  and  presumption  !  These  '  thorough 
men  of  business '  look  forward  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament  as  a  pugilist  looks  forward  to 
keeping  a  public-house." 

"But   you  will  have  a  harder  task,  I 
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should  think,  Fred,  with  your  mother-in- 
law.  You  won't  get  rid  of  that  woman  so 
easily." 

"  Why,  yes,"  rejoined  he,  dolefully,  "  I 
expect  difficulty  there.  But  it  must  be 
overcome.  She  is  possessed  by  a  perni- 
cious idea  t^t  I  am  genteel.  Confound 
her!  I  thought  of  going  up  to" Knights- 
bridge  on  Sunday  morning,  in  a  boating 
hat  and  coat,  with  a  cutty  in  my  mouth, 
and  accosting  her  as  she  came  out  of  church. 
But  I  am  afraid  she  would  pardon  it  as  an 
eccentricity  of  gentility.  I  thought  of 
quarrelling  with  her  on  a  matter  of  delicacy. 
But  it  is  a  subtle  thing,  sir,  and  an  exqui- 
site, is  delicacy.  It  is  of  no  use  arguing  a 
point  of  delicacy.  If  a  man — or  woman — 
have  delicacy  of  feeling,  they  will  need  no 
argument;  if  they  have  it  not,  no  argu- 
ment will  give  it  them.     But  the  thing  must 
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be  done  somehow.  I've  succeeded  in  every- 
thing so  far,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
baffled  now.  I'll  succeed,  I  swear,  in  sepa- 
rating myself  from  my  wife's  family  !  " 

And  he  did  succeed.  Few  things,  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are  denied  to  well- 
directed  labour.  This  separation  was  not 
one  of  those  few  things.  As  you  use  a 
stretcher  to  enlarge  the  fingers  of  a  bad 
glove,  so  Fred  endeavoured  to  widen,  with- 
out bursting,  the  minds  of  his  father  and 
mother-in-law.  Failing  in  his  pious  efforts, 
he  threw  them  away  from  him  as  worthless. 
For  Lily's  sake,  he  submitted  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  rare,  formal  visits;  but  he  managed 
so  well  that  he  succeeded  completely  in  prac- 
tically sundering  his  own  and  his  wife's  life 
from  intercourse  or  intimacy  with  her  kin. 

Lily — Lily  Charlton  ;  the  one  the  ideal  of 
a  hopeless  love,  the  other  the  spirit  trans- 

VOL.    II.  R 
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lated  to  Paradise,  and  guarded  by  the 
flaming  sword  of  honour.  How  different, 
how  widely  different,  the  feelings  with  which 
I  regarded  the  two  beings!  At  first 
those  feelings  blended,  but  chemists 
tell  us  that  a  compound  is  not  a  mixture, 
and  the  two  feelings  retained  their 
several  individualities  ;  remaining  quite 
unfused.  Time  dragged  me  far  away 
from  my  lost  love,  before  I  ever  dared  to 
think  about  it.  ^'  I  could  not  argue,  I 
could  only  feel."  The  heart  was  long  in 
healing ;  the  cure  was  perhaps  only  resigna- 
tion, though  resignation  ennobled,  as  I  hope, 
by  honour.  But  the  love  reft  from  me 
left  a  chill,  dreary  numbness  of  feeling  be- 
hind it,  which  showed  that  in  the  struggle 
some  chord  was  snapt  in  life.  As  a  great 
fire  dies  out,  and  its  last  gusts  of  flame  and 
smoke  roll  away  beneath  the  wintry  stars. 
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the  frozen  night  air  seems  more  bitter  cold 
by   contrast.      And  my  love,  love  in  the 
sense    of    human  passion,   rolled  away  in 
flame,    and   in  smoke  too  —  for   the  fire, 
perhaps,   of  no  earthly  love  is  stainless — 
and  I   stood  beneath  a  wintry   firmament 
and  cold  and  far-off  seeming  stars.     But  I 
was  half  frozen  ere  the  chill  breath  of  the 
bleak  night  braced  the  nerves  of  thought. 
I    do  not  think  this  confession  records  a 
single  conversation  of  Lily^s.     How  near 
she  seems — yet  how  far  off!     Like  a  vision 
of  a  lady,  she  is  wafted,  glidingly,  now  ad- 
vancing,   now  retreating,    round  my  half 
uncertain  dreamings.     Her  mission  to  me 
was  but  a  spirit-visit  of  love  and  sorrow  ; 
the  dream  fled  in  the  haggard  light  of  ter- 
rible morning ;  and  what  she  seemed — she 
whom  I  loved  so  well — remained  a  deathless 
memory  in  the  feeling  and  the  idea. 

R  2 
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Few  years  have  passed  since  Lily  visited 
me,  at  my  lonely  lodgings,  as  the  wife  of 
my  friend.  My  outward  circumstances 
have  changed  but  little  since  that  time,  but 
I  feel  how  great  a  change  has  passed  with- 
in myself.  The  glow  and  freshness  of  youth 
are  fading  fast  from  my  life  ;  nay,  there  is 
but  a  faint  reflection  lingering  still,  resem- 
bling that  last  pale  yellow  gleam  upon  the 
lake,  which  the  sunken  sun,  already  below 
the  horizon,  leaves  for  a  little  while  upon 
the  lonely  mere  as  a  brief  memory  of  de- 
parted glory.  It  fades  away,  like  the  red 
light  out  of  the  evening  sky  ;  and  the  air 
upon  the  lake  is  chill,  the  vapours  curl 
sluggishly  upon  the  stagnant  waters,  and 
the  shadows  gather  over  the  mountains. 
While  we  are  young,  we  believe  that  all  that 
we  hope  and  long  for — love,  fame,  power, 
happiness — will  be  granted  to  us  in  time. 
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But  we  journey  on  and  on.  The  road, 
like  the  long,  straight,  weary,  tree-lined 
road  across  the  Pontine  marshes,  lengthens 
still,  and  shows  us  nothing  that  we  sought 
and  hoped  for. 

"  Then  comes  the  change,  the  check,  the  fall, 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall ;  " 

and  we  learn,  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  that 
this  life  must  be  burnt  out,  as  a  torch  that 
is    consumed  in  giving  light,   in   order  to 

• 

illumine  the  way  to  the  other  and  higher 
life  to  come.  We  feel  how  much  of  the 
dream  of  youth  is  vanity,  and  we  learn  that 
we  must  spend  this  mortal  life  in  toilsome 
preparation  for  the  life  in  which  fruition 
begins — that  life  separated  from  our  present 
state  of  being  by  the  black  river,  dark 
with  awful  shadows,  which  we  men  term 
Death. 
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Let  me,  however,  ere  my  reader  part  with 

them  for  ever,  give  a  brief  glance  at  some 

of  the  other  characters  who  have   played 

th^ir  little  parts — strutted  and  fretted  their 

hour,  upon  the  stage  of  this  my  drama. 

* 
Strange  to   say,    the  Hartebeest  union 

was  not  a  permanently  happy  one. 
Rumours  of  violent  quarrels  between 
Samuel  Alexander  and  his  Penelope  Ann 
were  rife,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
the  party  in  fault.  Mr.  Hartebeest  was 
represented  by  one  party  as  brutal  in  his 
temper,  profane  in  his  language,  and  given 
to  strong  drinks ;  while  another  section  de- 
scribed his  wife  as  a  jealous,  stingy  virago. 
They  had  one  daughter,  who  survived  her 
birth  but  a  few  weeks.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  an  imprudent  sense  of  security  on  the 
husband's  part,  and  consequent  want  of  cir- 
cumspection in  his  walks  through  life,  or 
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town,  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  consorted,  semi-connubially,  with  a 
'^  thing."  During  the  heat  of  the  explosion 
which  followed  the  eclaircissement,  and 
while  the  scandal  was  at  the  highest,  the 
firm  of  Hartebeest,  Walker,  and  Brootle, 
were  declared  fraudulent  bankrupts.  Mr. 
Hartebeest's  health  forthwith  required  a 
milder  climate,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
south  of  France.  His  physician  certified 
that  any  agitation  would  be  prejudicial,  not 
to  say  unpleasant,  to  him.  Mr.  H.  fur- 
nished a  succession  of  satisfactory  certifi- 
cates to  the  creditors,  until  the  excitement 
so  completely  unnerved  him  that  he  disap- 
peared "  for  good.'^  What  became  of  him 
was  never  certainly  known,  but  he  knew 
his  way  pretty  well  about  the  colonies 
from  the  experience  gathered  in  his  former 
career    as    mate    and   missionary,    and  it 
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was   supposed   that   he   had   again   estab- 
lished himself  in  business  under  an  assumed    - 
name. 

His  much  injured  wife  returned  to  the 
paternal  mansion.  Her  dowry  had  been 
spent  by  her  husband,  and  as  he  had  left 
nothing  behind  him  that  was  worth  carrying 
away  with  him,  she  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting a  separate  establishment.  What  he 
had  left  in  the  way  of  property,  was  left  on 
the  principle  which  induces  a  burglar  to  spare 
a  pianoforte  or  a  sideboard — that  is,  because 
it  was  not  conveniently  portable.  H  e  ap- 
peared to  look  upon  his  helpmate  as  belong- 
ing to  this  unwieldy  class  of  valuables. 
From  some  correspondence  found  in  one  of 
his  private  drawers,  there  appeared  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously married,  but  whether  the  senior 
Mrs.  Hartebeest  were  still  extant  remained  t 
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a  matter  of  painful  uncertainty.  The  affair 
was  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
Smith  family,  who  purchased  the  docu- 
ments— and  his  silence — of  the  discoverer 
of  the  secret,  a  one-eyed  "man  in  posses- 
sion."-       : 

Mrs.  Hartebeest^s  temper  had  never  been 
wholly  pleasant,  and  the  little  acrid  astrin- 
gencies  of  her  character  developed  remark- 
ably after  her  enforced  widowhood.  She 
did  not  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
house  in  Upper  Baker  St.  She  sparred 
even  with  her  awful  mother;  she  quarrelled 
violently  with  her 'sisters,  who  taunted  her 
with  the  infidelities  of  her  Eomeo  and  her 
abandonment.  Still  she  hadj  at  least,  been 
married,  while  they  had  not ;  and  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  ladies  of  a  certain  sort  up- 
on the  mere  fact  of  having  caught  a  hus- 
band, no  matter  of  what  kind  or  value,  that 
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she  had  not  always  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Warned  by  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his 
friends,  old  Smith  grew  very  wary  and  cir- 
cumspect in  business,  and  thus  relieved 
Fred  of  a  constant  and  painful  source  of 
anxiety.  Mr.  Charlton,  indeed,  lived  long 
under  a  harrowing  apprehension  of  seeing 
his  father-in-law  in  the  dock ;  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  trouble  of  his  life  which 
he  could  not  share-  with  his  wife. 

And  so  the  Smythe  de  Smithe  Smith 
family  waxed  yearly  richer.  They  grew  in 
opulence  and  prosperity.  Their  respect- 
ability was  not  susceptible  of  increase,  but 
their  gentility  developed  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  mushroom.  About  this  period 
the  ancient  family  coat  of  arms  was  in- 
vented at  Heralds^  College.  This  blazon  of 
honour   was   very   dear   to   the   S.   de  S. 
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Smiths  ;  dear,  too,  in  both  senses,  for  it  was 
an  expensive  luxury.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  family  to  reconcile  their  delight  at 
their  new  acquisition  with  the  assumption 
of  the  indifference  resulting  from  old  famili- 
arity.  It  was  a  very  neat  thing,  that  coat 
of  arms ;  well  worth  the  rather  stiff  figure 
it  cost,  and  fully  equal,  I  should  think,  to 
some  of  the  best  in  Baker  Street.  The 
supporters  were,  on  the  dexter  side,  a  naked 
man  (proper)  Gutty,  Jowellopped  and  in- 
verted ;  and,  on  the  sinister,  a  coat  of  gold 
of  the  second,  seme  with  guttes  dJor  conjoined 
in  lure.  On  the  lozenge,  the  party  per 
Fess  presented  a  Gal  Trap,  annulated,  vert. 
The  middle  base  contained  three  ledgers 
reversed,  not  quite  upright,  in  their  pride 
proper,  compony,  gules.  The  party  per  bend 
sinister  was  charged  with  a  cheque,  wavy, 
argent.      Motto,    "My  trust  is  in  credit.'' 
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This  handsome  device  soon  decorated  the 
carriage  of  the  family,  and  spread  gradually 
over  their  plate,  the  bindings  of  their  books, 
and  indeed  appeared  in  every  place  where 
it  could  possibly  be  introduced.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  almost  as  much 
delighted  with  it  as  the  family  themselves. 
My  pleasure  was  only  damped  by  the  un- 
qualified disgust  and  horror  with  which 
Fred  regarded  the  proud  blazon  of  the 
stately  race  with  which  he  had  allied  him- 
self. 

They  fitted  on  to  Upper  Baker  Street 
like  a  barnacle  to  a  ship's  bottom ;  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  always  lived  there.  Few, 
except  those  who  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  commercial  circles,  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  rich  merchant  is 
worshipped  in  his  own  little  world.  He 
attracts  round  him  a  swarm  of  parasites,  as 
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carrion  attracts  flies  of  a  particular  sort. 
Brokers,  commission -agents,  and  smaller 
merchants  throng  round  him,  delighted  to 
honour  the  owner  of  so  much  specie,  the 
possessor  of  such  unlimited  credit.  It  is 
not  so  much  to  the  man  himself  as  to  his 
possessions  and  attributes,  that  they  pay 
their  willing  homage.  A  few  clerks,  too, 
who  display  humble,  but  fervent,  admiration, 
are  judiciously  admitted  as  incense-bearers 
into  the  crowd  of  admirers.  The  spectacle 
of  a  little  German  Court  is  burlesqued  in 
many  a  desirable  family  mansion  in  Cam- 
berwell  or  Upper  Baker  Street.  Mr.  Smith 
lived  in  his  own  house,  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers, and  soothed  by  a  perpetual  hum  of 
admiration.  And  yet,  if  one  dared  to  look 
into  the  inner  life  of  such  awful  beings,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  not  be  found  to 
be  happy.     Poor  men  forget  too  much  that 
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the  only  happiness  of  which  mortality  is  ca- 
pable must  spring  from  within  a  man,  and 
cannot  be  evolved  by  any  trappings  or 
gauds  put  on  outside  him.  As  an  Anthro- 
pologist, I  must  record  my  conviction  that 
these  splendid  Smiths  were  not  happy. 

It  is  said  that  every  house  has  its  skele- 
ton, but  every  inmate  of  the  Smith  estab- 
lishment was  a  skeleton.  Each  one  of  these 
gaunt  beings  lived  only  for  self-interest, 
and  selfishness  smothered  the  growth  or 
development  of  such  weakly,  frosty  little 
buds  of  affection  as  they  may  have  had 
from  nature.  If  a  kindly  feeling  ever 
strove  to  struggle  into  life,  it  was  like  the 
attempt  of  a  poor  little  daisy  to  push  its 
way  above  the  ground  where  a  large  cow  is 
lying  down  upon  the  grass.  As  they  grew 
older,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  grew  more  rigid, 
cold,  and  stiff.    Their  natures  were  subdued 
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to  what  they  worked  in ;  they  stiffened  and 
hardened  into  the  things  they  tried  to  be. 
They  became  petrified  embodiments  of  the 
principles  they  professed  and  the  qualities 
they  admired.  In  later  life  they  did  not 
agree  well  together.  Their  common  main 
objects  attained,  they  quarrelled  over  the 
booty.  An  eminent  lady's  physician,  being 
called  in  to  Mrs.  S.  in  one  of  her  frequent 
ailments,  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the 
liver  to  act.  His  suspicions  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  difficulty  were  aroused,  and  he 
elicited,  in  answer  to  his  enquiries,  the  fact 
that  "  mama  did  occasionally  take  stimu- 
lants." Her  temper  became  dreadful,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  perpetual  discord 
throughout  the  house.  The  seven  daughters, 
too,  appeared  to  be  as  pleasant  as  Kegan 
and  Goneril,  after  Cordelia  had  left  the 
family  ;  or  as  the  sisters  of  Cinderella,  after 
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she  had  united  herself  with  the  Fairy- 
Prince.  They  were  all  consumed  with  a 
fierce  desire  for  matrimony.  Their  parents 
were  very  willing  to  see  them  married — well 
married,  of  course — that  is,  to  men  of 
wealth  and  respectability  —  but  the  men 
who  could  have  afforded  these  expensive 
luxuries  went  into  the  market  for  fairer 
and  more  attractive  goods.  Hence  the 
sisters  remained  in  a  state  of  rebellious 
spinsterhood.  During  the  hours  in  which 
no  company  appeared,  the  females  of  the 
family  filled  the  house  with  pet  parsons, 
fashionable  doctors,  select  milliners,  and 
talented  music  masters.  One  of  the  girls 
at  last  eloped  desperately  with  a  music 
master,  who  represented  himself  as  a  Count 
in  his  own  country,  but  who  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  an  Irish  valet  and  hair- 
dresser,  long   in   the   service  of  a  Polish 
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noble.  She  married  out  of  vanity ;  because 
time  was  telling  upon  her,  and  she  found  her- 
self unable  to  make  a  better  bargain  in  the 
marriage  mart.  The  Count  married  her 
because  he  thought  he  should  get  a  good 
deal  of  money  with  her,  when,  after  their 
return  from  their  stolen  wedding,  they 
should  throw  themselves  at  old  Smith's  feet 
and  ask  his  blessing  and  forgiveness.  He 
reckoned  without  his  host,  or  rather  with- 
out his  father-in-law,  who  was  too  good,  a 
reckoner  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
offending  daughter  was  utterly  discarded, 
and  her  name  was  never  mentioned  more  in 
the  halls  or  parlours  of  her  race.  Her 
sisters'  bitterness  was  probably  half  envy, 
but  they,  as  well  as  her  parents,  proved 
utterly  relentless  to  the  fugitive.  Her 
husband,  who  had  never  cared  for  her, 
and  was  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
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for  which  he  had  cared,  did  not  treat  her 
well ;  and  the  poor  thing  suffered  much 
misery  as  the  neglected  wife  of  a  dissolute 
scamp.  But  a  record  of  this  family  is  an 
unlovely  theme,  to  me  a  most  distasteful 
one.  I  have  performed  the  task  as  one  of 
duty,  not  of  love.  I  gladly  conclude  it. 
I  willingly  leave  the  Smythe  de  Smithe 
Smiths — this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
write  that  name — rich,  envied,  and  respect- 
ahle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  have  one  son,  to 
whom — in  spite  of  my  protests  and  repre- 
sentations that  they  ought  to  have  found 
some  more  respectable  and  affluent  person — 
some  one  who  would  be  likely  to  promote 
the  child's  worldly  interests — I  am  god- 
father. They  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
large  family;  their  mental  characteristics 
are  too  fine.      Miss  Weston  lives  perma- 
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nently  with  them,  though  in  her  own  suite 
of  rooms,  for  their  dwelling  is  now  large 
enough  to  allow  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Fred  observes  that  she  is  not  a  mother-in- 
law,  and  then  he  stops  his  jest,  as  if  the 
subject  were  too  sacred,  and  adds  some 
word  of  earnest  affection  and  esteem  for  the 
dear  and  gentle  lady.  Fred  is  now  a 
rich  man.  Mr.  Hylton  died  rather  sud- 
denly, and  left  his  whole  possessions  to  his 
nephew. 

When  we  are  young,  it  seems  as  if  the 
elder  generations  of  our  relatives  stand  like 
towers  or  mountains  between  us  and  death. 
One  by  one  they  fall,  and  we  see  only  a 
level  plain,  which  soon  begins  to  slope  into 
the  mist  of  the  grey  shadow.  We  become 
the  generation ;  we  lose  the  feeling  of  youth, 
and  feel  as  men.  Then  we  seem  unfenced, 
unsheltered ;  and  in  the  noon  of  manhood, 

s  2 
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nothing  human,  but  God  only,  stands  be- 
tween our  mortal  life  and  death. 
'  Fred  had  really  loved,  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted, his  kind  old  uncle.  But  the  shock 
of  the  sudden  loss ;  the  spectacle  of  the 
pillar  fallen,  never  to  rise  again,  sobered 
his  feeling,  and  gave  a  greater  earnestness 
and  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  whole 
mind.  He  still  practises  at  the  bar.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hylton's  death,  he  was 
rising  fast  in  his  profession,  and  he  has  not 
relinquished  it,  although  the  bar  is  now 
perhaps  only  the  cloak  for  more  ambitious 
designs.  Messrs.  Grisly  and  Wigg,  the 
great  solicitors  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  gave  him  his 
first  brief,  and  he  soon  worked  himself  into 
notice.  He  is,  I  think,  beginning  to  form 
a  project  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  purpose  has  hardly  yet  taken  clear  and 
defined  shape  within  his  own  mind,  but  the 
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germ  is  there.  He  is  beginning  to  test  his 
own  fitness  by  study.  He  is  trying  pa- 
tiently and   quietly  whether  his  aims  are 

sanctioned  by  conscience,  and  his  powers 
approved  by  judgment.  His  dream  may  be 
blent  with  ambition,  but  ambition  in  a  na- 
ture like  his  does  not  imply  self-seeking. 
The  objects  which  led  Cromwell  to  seek  to 
rule,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
Richard  III.,  or  Macbeth,  to  strive  for  a 
crown,  may  be  classed  roughly  alike  as 
ambition ;  for  men  regard  generally  the  ex- 
ternal object  aimed  at,  and  not  the  inner 
impulse  which  impels  the  struggle ;  but  a 
more  discriminating  judgment  will  readily 
detect  a  world-wide  difference.  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  Fred's  aims  are  high 
and  worthy,  and  his  studies  earnest  and 
sincere.  He  feels  that  a  life  of  action  is 
better  suited  to  his  cast  of  powers  than  a 
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life  of  cbntemplation ;  that  he  is  better 
fitted  to  translate  thought  into  law,  to 
become  a  legislator,  than  to  think  the 
thoughts  that  precede  action,  and  remain 
a  literary  man.  Both  these  careers  offer 
to  man  a  noble  field  for  serving  mankind. 
Happy  he  who  wisely  measures  his  own  facul- 
ties, and  trains  them  for  the  sphere  in  which 
they  may  act  freely  in  their  truest,  fullest 
limits.  Meanwhile,  Fred  leads  a  happy 
life.  His  love  for  Lily  deepens  day  by 
day.  His  mind  is  well  and  fully  occupied ; 
a  career  lies  open  to  his  life,  and  he  devotes 
himself  to  it  in  high  health  and  gallant 
spirits.  He  is  earnest  now.  His  youthful 
indecision  has  given  place  to  clear  resolve 
and  healthy  action.  He  sees  before  him 
the  ideals  towards  which  he  should  strive, 
and  his  wavering  youth  is  ripening  into 
noble,  steadfast  manhood.     I  think  some- 
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times  that  he  owes  to  me  more  than  he  will 
ever  know.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the 
old  half-jesting  vow  of  converting  him  from 
Misogynism,  and  I  still  take  the  warmest 
interest  in  his  pursuits  and  prospects. 

Both  he  and  Lily  are  of  too  high  a  type 
of  mind  to  care  much  for  "  society."  They 
seek  a  few  true  friends  rather  than  many 
hollow  acquaintances ;  and  around  their 
graceful  and  happy  home  gather  some,  both 
men  and  women,  whose  companionship  may 
well  be  reckoned  one  of  the  true  delights  oi 
life.  Neither  riches,  position,  nor  prospects 
have  the  least  influence  in  warping  Fred 
towards  flunkey  ism.  He  still  remains  the 
same  true  man,  the  same  simple  gentle- 
man. He  values  in  other  men  the  divine 
stamp ;  he  looks  for  inner  light  and 
worth,  and  overlooks  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances of  bh-th  and  fortune.     Never 
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once  has  lie  changed  towards  me,  his  oldest, 
if  poorest,  friend.  My  chronic  impecuni- 
osity,  my  lowly  state,  never  lessen  his 
respect  or  weaken  his  cordiality.  Our  in- 
timacy and  sympathy  increase  with  the 
fulness  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of 
time. 

Miss  Weston's  knowledge  of  my  old,  sad 
secret  caused  her  to  regard  me  long  with  a 
sort  of  watchful  interest  and  tender  pity. 
She  saw  that  the  secret  was  safe  with  me. 
I  say  she  saw  this,  because  no  word  ever 
passed  between  us  on  the  subject,  after  the 
one  hurried  confession  on  the  wedding  day ; 
but  I  could  read  in  her  eyes  her  confidence 
in  my  mastery  of  self,  her  sympathy  with 
my  struggle,  her  approval  of  my  conduct. 
That  secret  often  occupied  the  minds  of 
both  ;  though  neither  spoke,  the  same 
thoughts  were  passing  in  the  minds  of  both, 
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and  formed  an  unacknowledged  but  strong 
bond  of  friendship.  At  first  she  used  to 
regard  me  with  a"  sense  of  pain  when  Lily 
was  present,  but  she  soon  ceased  to  have 
any  doubt  of  my  victory.  She  is  thinner 
now  ;  her  hair  is  rather  greyer,  and  her 
manner  even  quieter,  and  softer,  and  kind- 
lier than  of  yore.  Her  beauty  has  retreated 
to  her  eyes,  and  they  wear  that  strange 
light,  caught,  as  I  fancy,  from  reflecting  the 
glances  of  angels.  For  such  women,  with 
their  pure,  sad,  tender  lives,  with  their 
high,  undoubting  faith,  their  loving  trust 
and  perfect  charity,  have  intercourse  with 
spirits  that  others  see  not;  and  meet,  in  the 
watches  of  the  mystic  night,  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  waking  and  sleeping, 
with  the  beings  who  form  a  link  between 
mortality  and  divinity,  between  the  senses 
and  the  spirit  world. 
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Through  the  great  slowly-growing  changes 
of  character,  the  transition  from  youth  to 
manhood,  how  many  fitful  alternations 
of  mood  occur,  in  which  we  exchange  new 
lamps  for  old  ones,  and  return  for  a  short 
period  to  the  phase  of  mind  which  is  rapidly 
passing  and  developing  into  something  ma- 
turer.  Those  moods  of  mind,  that  difie- 
rence  in  the  tone  and  pitch  of  our  thoughts, 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  often  speculate. 
Despite  his  growth  and  ripening  into  the 
earnest  man,  Fred  often  has  moods  of 
boyish  gaiety,  in  which  he  reminds  me 
strongly  and  pleasantly  of  the  eager  enthu- 
siastic youth  whom  first  I  knew  in  him. 
Such  moments  are  very  dear  to  me ;  the  old 
time  murmurs  pleasantly  in  the  heart,  and 
rises  again  around  me  with  the  phantoms  of 
our  two  younger  selves.  As  a  man,  after 
long  years  of  absence,  revisits  his  natal  vil- 
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lage,  and  grows  young  again  as  he  listens 
to  the  chime  of  the  old  bells,  the  old  sea- 
like rushing  and  roaring  through  the 
boughs  of  the  great  elms,  and  the  cooing 
from  the  old  gable,  whose  weathercock  still 
creaks  as  it  used  to  creak  when  he  lay  in 
bed  and  listened  to  it  as  a  boy — so  these 
flashes  of  his  former  brilliant  merriment  re- 
store me  to  the  simpler,  earlier,  village-like 
days  when  first  I  knew  my  friend.  Men 
change  their  forms  of  life  as  things  do.  The 
old  Star  Chamber  is  now  a  receptacle  and 
store-room  for  the  Times ;  one  of  the  bells 
which  in  1572  pealed  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois  the  terrible  signal  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  now 
used  in  the  Theatre  Franqais  to  produce 
the  effect  required  in  the  first  act  of 
"Don  Juan  d'Autriche,''  If  it  were  in 
an    English    theatre,    it    would    probably 
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have  been  the  "dreadful  bell/'  which, 
since  Burbage  personated  Othello,  has 
sent  so  many  nameless  messengers  to 
silence. 

I  remember  one  of  these  flashes  of  youth- 
ful eagerness  occurring  when  Fred  got  hold 
of  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns'  "Travels  in 
Abyssinia."  It  revived  again  his  early  long- 
ing for  the  romance  of  travel; — for,  like 
many  other  ardent  and  adventurous  natures, 
he  had  felt,  in  his  first  flush  of  youthful 
manhood,  when  the  wild,  free  spirit  within 
chafed  at  conventional  restraints  and  the 
monotonous  routine  of  highly  civilised  ex- 
istence, the  sense  of  being  "  sophisticate  "— 
the  desire  to  exchange  the  life  of  great  cities 
for  the  wild  woods  and  boundless  prairies  of 
the  wilderness.  He  read  of  Mansfield 
Parkyns,  and  again  he  longed  to  follow  to 
the  waste  some  savage  lord.'    His  young 
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fancy  had  often  revelled  in  the  idea  of 
being  set  ashore  by  a  ship's  boat  on  an 
Afric  beach,  and  there,  ^'  throwing  habit's 
self  aside,"  to  advance  into  the  interior, 
dancing  the  double  shufSe  of  ecstasy.  In 
the  exaggeration  of  his  longing,  he  had 
pined  for  that  state  of  nature  in  which  a 
gentleman's  full  but  simple  toilet  is  com- 
pleted by  placing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
rancid  butter  on  his  head,  and  then  standing 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  blaze  of  a  tropic 
sun. 

He  rushed  impetuously  to  my  lodgings 
with  Mr.  Parkyn's  volume  in  his  hand,  and 
indulged  in  a  rhapsodical  revival  of  his 
dreams  of  the  wilderness.  He  was  a  boy 
again  in  his  delighted  picturings  qj^^he  hap- 
piness of  such  a  life.  The  present  barrister 
and  prospective  senator  stopped  at  home, 
and   his  old  young  spirit  re-animated  his 
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frame,  and  brought  him  rushing  to  me  to 
give  vent  to  his  excitement.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  evening,  however,  he  came 
round  to  the  opinion,  "  better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay/'  and 
walked  home  quietly  with  a  Halcyon 
weed.  The  waves  of  his  mind  were  calm 
again. 

As  I  look  on  Lily  in  her  home,  and  see 
her  the  centre  of  so  much  happiness,  and 
herself  so  happy  ;  as  I  mark  how,  to  her  lot, 
nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  how  every- 
thing that  can  surround  life  with  elegance 
and  round  off  happiness  with  charm  is  hers, 
I  am  reconciled ;  I  feel  that  it  is  better  she 
should  live  in  all  that  comfort  and  luxury, 
than  sh^e  so  stern  and  poor  a  lot  as 
mine.  All  things  of  beauty  seem  to 
fit  on  to  her  so  happily,  to  surround  her 
life  so  naturally,  that   I   am  pleased   she 
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should  enjoy  all  those  refining   influences 
which  it  would  never  have  been  mine  to 
give.    Had  she  married  poverty,  she  would, 
I  feel  certain,  have  been  as  dear,  as  gentle, 
and  as  loving  a  wife  as  she  was  to  pros- 
perity  and   comfort.     And  yet  it  seemed 
fitting  and  graceful  to  see  her  surrounded 
by   all   the   adornments    and    refinements 
which  money  spent  by  taste  can  procure. 
I  think  we  always  delight  to  picture  the 
woman  whom  we  love  set  round  with  all 
that  we  can  fancy  of  enjoyment  and  embel- 
lishment, even  though,  for  ourselves,  we  put 
but  little   store   upon   such   things.      We 
gladly  image  to  ourselves  a  fairy  bower  in 
which  to  enshrine  the  gentle,  delicate  crea- 
ture who  represents  to  us  the  ideal  of  all 
that    is    beautiful,     and     exquisite,     and 
tender. 

I  still   call  her    Lily    in   these   pages, 
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although,  after  her  marriage,  I  resolved 
always  to  think  of  her,  and  to  name  her  to 
my  thoughts,  as  Mrs.  Charlton.  I  am  very 
often  a  visitor  in  that  happy  home  of 
Fred's,  and  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
two  women  whose  society  renders  his  fire- 
side so  charming.  I  believe  fully  in  the 
possibility  of  friendship  between  man  and 
woman,  the  French  novelists  notwithstand- 
ing. I  believe  in  and  enjoy  its  pure,  clear 
light,  and  mild  unscorching  warmth.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  in  the  friendship  of  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Miss  Weston.  I  have 
observed  lately,  and  with  deep  sorrow,  that 
Miss  Weston's  health  is  beginning  to 
decline.  I  think  she  herself  knows  it  well, 
but  she  tries  hard  to  conceal  it  from  those 
she  loves ;  and  Fred  and  his  wife  do  not 
seem  to  see  it,  or  are  perhaps  afraid  to 
admit  the  idea  even  to  their  own  thoughts.        ^ 
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Not  only  does  the  physical  yitalism  appear 
to  me  to  grow  weaker,  but  the  gentle  lady's 
thoughts  seem  to  loosen  their  grasp  upon 
the  world  and  this  world's  things.  Her 
affections  are  as  strong  as  ever,  but,  ere 
many  years  have  past,  there  will,  I  think,  be 
a  vacant  place  at  that  fireside ;  a  place  re- 
garded by  survivors  with  deepest  reverence 
and  regret.  The  lobe  and  valve  which 
sheltered  the  budding  of  their  love  will  be 
withered  and  past  away ;  and  there  will  be 
joy  among  the  angels  of  heaven  at  the 
advent  of  a  gentle  spirit  whose  marriage 
day  has  waited  for  her  death.  And  there 
will  be  mourning  on  earth,  for  those  whom 
she  leaves  behind  will  learn  first  in  loss  the 
full  value  of  that  which  they  have  been 
bereaved  of  for  all  time. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  ere  the 
last  of  my  personages  fade  into  shadow,  I 
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shall  ask  my  reader  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  many  visits  which  I  continued  to  receive 
from  Fred.  His  marriage  had  in  no  way 
interrupted  our  intimacy.  I  had  not  lost 
my  friend.  The  kind  of  vaguely  painful 
apprehension  which  I  had  entertained  on 
this  head  on  his  wedding  day,  had  been 
happily  falsified.  We  are,  then,  again  alone 
together  in  my  lodgings.  The  night,  like 
that  on  which  my  readers  first  sat  down 
with  us,  is  deep  winter,  with  frost  in  the 
air  and  snow  upon  the  earth.  We  are  not 
surrounded  by  a  court  in  the  Temple,  but  by 
a  tolerably  spacious  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  a  large  modern  church. 
As  we  look  out  of  my  drawing-room 
windows  (for  I  am  a  "  first-floor  "  lodger), 
before  I  close  the  shutters,  we  see  the 
church  bright  with  moonlight,  and  watch 
the  snow-flakes  drop  from  the  laden  boughs 
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of  the  trees  around,  as  a  chill,  creeping 
breeze  stirs  and  sways  the  branches.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  square  shimmers  palely 
in  the  moonbeams,  and  the  houses  on  the 
dark  side,  whose  sloping  roofs  are  dazzling 
in  their  snowy,  moon -illumined  hoods,  look 
like  old  negroes  with  white  heads. 

After  a  long  survey,  Fred  turns  away 
with  a  shiver  to  allow  me  to  shut  out  the 
night  and  draw  the  curtains  over  winter. 
He  takes  the  old  easy  chair  in  his  own  old 
place  by  the  fireside,  and  stirs  the  fire 
vigorously.  I  hand  him  his  pipe,  and 
he  reposes  his  legs  upon  an  auxiliary 
chair,  and  subsides  into  thoughtful  quie- 
tude. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  I  complete 
the  symmetry  of  the  picture,  and  balance 
the  composition,  by  doing  the  like.  The 
tea-things,  a  bottle  and  glasses,  a  tobacco 
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jar,  and  a  medley  of  books  and  papers  litter 
the  table. 

When  Fred  begins  to  smoke,  he  is 
always  profoundly  tranquil  and  silent.  I 
respect  his  lotus-eating  trance,  and  wait 
patiently  until  the  divine  calm  of  the 
philosophic  weed  shall  have  prepared  his 
mind  to  give  birth  to  ideas. 

He  looks  round  the  room  slowly.  He 
knows  well  every  corner  of  it,  every  picture 
on  the  walls,  every  piece  of  furniture  it 
contains.  His  glance  stops  at  the  place 
at  which  I  sit.  Perhaps  he  remembers 
that  Lily  once  sat  there  some  two  years 
since.  The  reminiscence  probably  suggests 
his  opening  remark. 

"  How  very  lonely  you  seem  here.  Grey,'' 
he  said,  with  a  kind  of  shudder.  "  Why 
don't  you  marry,  and  learn  what  it  is  to 
have  a  home.     Having  once  known  what 
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that  means,  I  wouldn't  be  a  bachelor  again 
for — for — ^for — " 

"  For  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  can't  find  a  sufficiently  strong  simile 
at  the  moment,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I'll  think  of 
one,  and  tell  you  some  other  time." 

I  waited,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  in- 
spiration, but  no  suitable  simile  appeared  to 
occur  to  him.  He  mused  for  some  minutes, 
and  his  mood  became  more  grave  and 
tender. 

"  You  can't  know,  Grey — ^that  is,  I  don't 
think  you  can  know — what  it  is  to  be 
married  to  a  woman  whom  you  esteem,  and 
love,  and  worship.  And  yet  I  don't  know. 
Some  men  seem  to  have  a  power  in  their 
own  minds  of  realising  to  their  idea 
things  which  other  men  require  actually  to 
possess  before  they  comprehend  them. 
That's  imagination,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  that  power  of  which 
you  speak  is  imagination.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  not  much  of  it.  Of  the  little 
I  ever  had,  less  now  remains.  My  ^  shap- 
ing spirit  of  imagination'  is  greatly 
dulled." 

"  Well,"  returned  Fred,  "  I  only  know 
that  until  I  married  I  never  understood 
what  marriage  really  meant.     Until  I  knew 

Lily — and  I  owe  you  a  great  deal  for  that 
introduction — do  you  remember  that  morn- 
ing at  Seanook  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Well,  until  I  knew  Lily,  I  never  under- 
stood what  a  woman,  good,  beautiful,  and 
tender,  really  was ;  whereas  I  have  often 
heard  you  describe  marriage  with  a  full 
sense  of  its  highest  meaning,  objects,  and 
purposes ;  and  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
the  best  women,  by  intuition — ^it  must  have 
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been  intuition — as  I  have  found  them  to  be 
by  experience.  You  foretold,  foreknew, 
what  I  have  discovered  by  experiment. 
Dear  Lily  !  the  moonlight  to  my  earth.  I 
sometimes  ask  myself.  Grey,  whether  she 
can  love  me  as  I  love  her  ! '' 

"Why  not,  Fred?  Rely  upon  it,  she 
loves  you  even  better  than  you  love  her. 
What  is  moonlight  on  the  earth  to  earth- 
light  on  the  moon  ?  " 

"  To  recur  to  an  old  topic,  Grey,^' 
resumed  Fred,  mournfully,  "I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  my  scorn  and  detestation  of 
my  former  self,  when  I  think  of  having 
ever  had  any  relation  with  women 
towards  whom  our  highest  feeling  should 
be  compassion,  our  tenderest,  pity.  I 
can't  excuse  myself,"  he  added,  fer- 
vently, "by  pleading  the  hot  blood 
and     blinded     senses    of   youth.      I   can 
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hardly  comprehend  such  baseness,  such 
blindness.  If  I  had  known  then  what  I 
know  now — " 

"Ah,  therein  lies  much  of  the  secret, 
Fred,  believe  me.  Want  of  patience  is 
want  of  faith.  In  our  imperfect  state,  with 
nature  warring  with  grace,  error  is  cured 
by  erring.  We  struggle  through  the  slough 
of  ignorance  to  the  shores  of  knowledge, 
and  are  so  long  occupied  in  clearing  off  the 
filth  of  the  passage,  that  our  farther  travel 
is  let  and  hindered.  Hopeless  only  is  he 
who  returns  to  the  slough,  after  gaining  the 
shore.  That  is  a  fine  saying  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  that  Hhey  are  most  truly  good 
who  best  know  why.' " 

"Purity,''  resumed  Fred,  who  was  stiU 
occupied  with  his  chain  of  thought,  and 
with  the  image  of  his  wife ;  "  purity — a 
word.     It  used  to  be  only  a  word  to  me, 
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though  a  pretty  one.  But  now  it  has 
become  something  more  than  a  word.  By 
Lily's  side  I  feel  what  purity  really  is — how 
holy  and  how  stainless!  I  understand  now 
the  whole  charm  of  Una  and  of  the  Lady 
in  Comus.'' 

"And  you  are  doubly  happy,  Fred,"  I 
said,  "  that  you  have  learned  by  gain,  not 
loss.  You  are  taught  by  blessings.  You 
ought  to  be  reverently  grateful.  Men 
are  not  often  so  fortunate.  Beethoven^ 
was  deaf,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  no 
sounds  less  sublime  than  his  own  sym- 
phonies ;  Milton  was  blind  that  he  might 
see  nothing  less  lofty  than  his  archangelic 
visions,  less  lovely  than  his  dream  of  Pa- 
radise." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Fred,  suddenly, 
"that  evening,  long  ago,  at  my  old 
chambers,  when  our  long  smouldering  an- 
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tagonism  on  the  subject  of  women  came  to 
a  pitched  battle  of  discussion  ?  But  perhaps 
you  don^t  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do !  "  I  rejoined ;  "  I  remember 
it  well,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  memory  holds  her  seat.  Somehow,"  I 
added  nervously,  "I  seem  to  remember 
that  evening  with  peculiar  distinctness. 
It's  curious." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  vow — and  your 
prophecy  ?  "  asked  Fred,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  the  recollection  of  that  eve- 
ning was  returning  full  upon  his  mind. 
^^  It's  not  curious  that  I  should  remember." 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  forgotten  either,  I 
assure  you,  Fred,"  I  rejoined.  ^'  That  vow 
has  been  kept,  and  that  prophecy  fulfilled. 
^  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
all—' " 

"  — ^  As  the  weird  women  promised,'  is  it 
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not  ?  "  he  interrupted.  "  You  were  my 
weird  woman,  Grey,  and  a  real  sort  of 
white  wizard.  How  I  ought  to  thank  you, 
dear  old  fellow.  And  how  right  you  were 
in  what  you  said  then  about  women  !  What 
a  fool  I  was  with  my  precious  purblind 
Misogynism ! " 

"  You  will  make  me  vain  with  triumph, 
Fred,"  I  said,  hastily,  nervously  anxious  to 
confine  the  conversation  to  the  general 
question  about  the  sex,  and  to  avoid  allu- 
sion to  the  one  woman  who  had  even  then 
strongly  coloured  my  brightest  ideas  about 
women.  I  shrank  timidly,  even  after  all 
that  had  happened,  after  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed,  from  hearing  him  thank 
me  for  having  been  the  means  of  giving  him 
Lily  for  a  wife.  ^*  You  flatter  my  vanity  by 
such  a  complete  retraction  and  confession  of 
error." 
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"  Stop,  I  bar/'  interposed  he,  with  as- 
sumed solemnity ;  ^'  you  go  a  little  too  far. 
I  do  admit  that  you  were  entirely  right  in 
the  main,  but  I  think  I  had  some  little 
right  on  my  side,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  allowed  that  at  the  time,"  I  answered. 
"  No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  highest 
and  divinest  things  without  being  able  to 
contrast    them   with    their   opposites  ;    he 
must  scorn  baseness  and  triviality  before 
he  can     estimate    nobleness     and    worth. 
My   ideas   referred   to    women    worthy  of 
the    name,    and    did    not  apply    to     the 
mass,     who     lower     the     very     idea    of 
womanhood;     I    admit,    regretfully,    that 
the  mass  is  composed    of  many.     But  the 
best,   I    still   maintain,    shine  out   all   the 
brighter   for    that    foil     and    background. 
Where  there  is  great  light  there  is  always 
deep  shadow.'* 
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"  Good,"  observed  Fred,  sententiously  ; 
"  by  these  mutual  admissions  we  eliminate 
truth.  Pass  the  tobacco-jar  this  way  ;  you 
are  jealous  of  that  wife  of  yours,  Grey,  and 
always  keep  her  close  to  your  side." 

He  refilled,  and  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. But  while  thus  silent,  his  eyes  were 
kindling  with  his  old  genial,  mirthful 
mockery.     Presently  he  exclaimed  gaily  : 

'^Grey,  I'm  going  to  indulge  a  stray 
fancy  for  a  moment.  What  do  you  know 
about  Ann  Hathaway  ? — Have  you  formed 
a  fixed  conception  of  her?  Fancy  her 
speaking  of  her  husband  to  some  Stratford 
gossip,  to  Mrs.  Quickly,  perhaps.  Listen 
to  her: — '  There's  William  again,  al-ways  at 
those  bothering  plays.  What  I  have  to  put 
up  with,  no  one  knows.  I'm  sure  he's  not 
like  any  other  husband.  I  wish  I'd  mar- 
ried little  John  Doit,  of  Staffordshire — or 
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Will  Squele,  the  Cotswold  man,  that  paid 
me  such  very  particular  attention,  and  was 
always  ready  with  his  offer  on  the  least 
encouragement.  He's  been  hilled  by  the 
Spaniards,  poor  fellow  !  I  never  quite  for- 
give myself  for  my  treatment  of  him.  I'm 
sure  I  drove  him  to  drink  and  to  the  wars. 
Well,  it's  all  for  the  best !  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  wish  I'd  had  Squele.  A  proper  man 
— six  feet  high,  and  such  a  beard  !  Quite 
a  lady's  man,  too.  But  as  for  Shakspeare, 
he  never  takes  me  out  anywhere.  I'm  sure 
I've  worn  this  kirtle  till  it's  a  shame  to  be 
seen.  But  what  does  he  care  ?  What  does 
he  ever  do  to  amuse  me  ?  But  no — when 
he's  not  up  in  London  with  his  play-houses 
and  his  baggages,  then  he  sits,  and  sits, 
writing  those  stupid  plays  all  day.  He's 
writing  one  now  that  he  calls  Hamlet — why 
he  don't  call  it  Village,  I  don't  know.   ^  A 
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pack  of  stuff  and  nonsense  !  And  here  Tm 
moped  to  death,  with  never  a  soul  to  speak 
to.  He  wanted  to  read  some  of  his  rubbish 
to  me  yesterday,  but  I  told  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind  pretty  plainly.  Marry  come  up,  for- 
sooth !  A  pretty  pass  things  have  come  to 
when  —  when  —  (sob)  —  a  man  neglects  a 
good  wife,  altho'  I  say  it,  in  this  shameful, 
shameful,  wicked  way.' 

"  There,  Grey,"  cried  Fred,  "  turn  that 
into  Elizabethan  English ;  give  it  the  cou- 
leur  locale,  the  tone  of  the  period,  and  how 
do  you  know  it  isn't  the  truth  ?  " 

"  A  wicked  fancy,  Fred ;  involving  a 
ghastly  possibility.  For  Shakspeare  was 
exposed  to  the  danger  common  to  all  men  of 
tender  hearts  and  of  high  imagination,  that, 
namely,  of  idealising  a  mediocre  woman, 
and  of  attributing  to  her  the  high  qualities 
which  Ms  own  mind  attributed  to  woman. 
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But  I  am  in  the  habit  of  indulging  fairer 
dreams  with  respect  to  Ann  Shakspeare, 
nee  Hathaway.  I  look  upon  her  as  having 
been — next  to  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter — the  most  favoured  of  women ; 
and  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  woman 
destined  by  heaven  to  become  the  wife  of 
William  Shakspeare  must  have  been  worthy 
of  her  exalted  destiny.  Your  fancy,  Fred, 
won't  shake  my  faith.'' 

'^  Let  it  pass,"  said  Fred  ;  "  don't  criticise 
the  poor  little  vagrant  whimsey  seriously. 
But  it's  the  happy,  holy  Christmas  time, 
and  I  am  going"  he  added,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  "  to  drink  a  merry  Christmas 
to  all  the  world." 

"  I  wish,  Fred,  that  any  large  section  of 
the  world  had  as  much  cause  to  call  Christ- 
mas merry  as  you  have." 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  Fred,  heartily ;  "  I  cor- 
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dially  wish  that  all  the  world — ^beginning 
with  you,  my  oldest,  dearest  friend — were 
as  happy  as  I  am.  It  would  be  a  happy 
world  indeed,  then.  Here's  a  health  to  the 
source  of  my  highest  happiness,  to  Lady- 
bird, Lily,  my  wife !  You'll  drink  that 
health.  Grey  ? '' 
"Yes,'^  I  answered,  "gladly — 

"  '  Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 
Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetrj, 
And  weariness  a  name ! ' " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "I  wish  there  were  more 
like  her  ;  and  I  wish  you  could  find  a  Lily, 
Grey.  But  I  don't  think  there  can  be  many 
such  women  in  the  world,  or  it  would  be  a 
purer  and  a  lovelier  world  than  it  is." 

"Do  you  remember,  Grey?"  he  resumed 
" — by  the  way,  we've  known  each  other  so 
long  that  I  am  always  asking  you  if  you 
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remember  something  or  other ;  but  do  you 
recollect  the  first  appearance  of  that  glorious 
'  Jane  Eyre  ' — how  you  came  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  had  read  one  volume,  and  raved 
about  it,  and  would  leave  the  volume  for  me 
to  read  ?  Where  is  the  book  ?  I  want  to 
remind  you  of  a  passage/' 

I  handed  him  "  Jane  Eyre ;  '^  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  until  he  found  the  passage 
he  wanted,  and  then  began  to  read  Janets 
record  of  her  experience  of  marriage : — 

"  ^  I  know  what  it  is  to  live  entirely  for 
and  with  what  I  love  best  on  earth.  I  hold 
myself  supremely  blest — blest  beyond  what 
language  can  express ;  because  I  am  my 
husband's  life  as  fully  as  he  is  mine.  I 
know  no  weariness  of  my  Edward's  society  ; 
he  knows  none  of  mine ;  consequently  we 
are  ever  together.  To  be  together  is  for  us 
to  be  at  once  as  free  as  in  solitude,  as  gay       ^ 
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as  in  company.'  We  discussed  those  pas- 
sages a  great  deal  at  the  time,  Grey.  I 
sneered  and  scoffed ;  quoted  Montaigne's 
opinion  of  women ;  repeated  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu's  pert  saying  that  '  she 
would  not  be  a  man,  because  then  she 
would  have  to  marry  a  woman  ; '  I  adopted 
Ranger's  vile  sentiment,  ^  I  take  their 
bodies ;  you  their  minds :  which  hath  the 
better  bargain  ? '  I  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  live  with  any  woman  without  weari- 
ness ;  I  stated  my  conviction  that  women 
were  pleasant  and  convenient  things ;  that 
in  certain  moods  they  amused  me,  and  that 
I  rather  liked  at  times  lying  on  a  sofa  with 
a  cigar  between  my  lips,  and  hearing  them 
prattle — " 

"  I  remember  all  this,  Fred ;  but  why  do 
you  repeat  it  now  ?  " 

''  I  recount  in  order  to  recant,"  he  an- 

u  2 
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swered.  "You  argued  strongly  on  the 
other  side,  Grey,  and,  by  Jove !  you  were 
quite  right.  You,  although  unmarried,  un- 
derstood Jane  Eyre's  feelings  fully ;  and, 
now  that  I  am  married,  I  have  found  them 
to  be  true.  And  what  joy  in  the  discovery ! 
When  I  find  that  I  have  been  wrong,  I 
rather  like  to  admit  my  error  fully ;  it  is  a 
proper  homage  to  truth.'' 

"And  a  sign,  Fred,  that  you  have  an 
'  open  sense.'  If  your  mind  cannot  possess 
truth,  truth  can  at  least  possess  your 
mind." 

He  began  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  to 
make  preparations  for  departure.  He  never 
stopped  so  late  now,  as  he  used  in  the  old 
bachelor  days. 

"I  must  be  going,  Grey.     It's  time  to 

go." 

"I  have  been   delighted  to  hear  your 
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recantation,  Fred.  But  I  thought  you 
had  relapsed  into  Misogynism,  when  you 
indulged  in  that  little  rhapsody  about 
Mistress  Ann  Hathaway.  It  sounded  ter- 
ribly like  old  times. '^ 

"  Merely  a  bone  sticking  out  of  the  grave 
of  the  buried  past,"  rejoined  he,  putting  on 
his  hat  and  lighting  the  walk-home  cigar. 
'^  Good  night,  my  dear  Grey.  Come  and 
see  us  soon.  Lily  and  Miss  Weston  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you.  Your  godson  is  teeth- 
ing, and  therefore  a  trifle  fractious,  and 
unfit  for  social  intercourse,  or  else  he  would 
be  glad  too.  Remember,"  he  said  earnestly, 
turning  round  to  shake  hands  at  the  door  ; 
"remember.  Grey,  that  you, — and  Fate — 
have  made  me  a  complete  convert  between 
you.  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was ;  I  am 
changed  in  much.  Above  all,  I  am  no 
longer  a  woman-hater,  or  Misogynist." 
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He  stood  for  one  moment  in  the  doorway, 
his  face  and  figure  fully  revealed  by  the 
light  of  the  candle  which  I  held,  and  then 
he  vanished — ^to  my  reader  for  ever — into 
the  darkness  of  the  outer  night. 

As  I  sat  down  alone  in  the  room  which 
his  presence  had  so  lately  brightened,  and 
began  to  think  over  our  conversation  of  that 
evening,  a  strange  thought  flashed  across 
my  mind.  1  thought  that  perhaps  Grey 
and  Charlton  were  essentially  the  same  man, 
the  real  difference  between  them  being  that 
of  circumstance  and  destiny.  I  fancied 
that  if  Grey  had  lived  a  life  of  joy,  he  might 
have  been  what  Charlton  was  ;  and  that  if 
Charlton  had  lived  ever  with  sorrow,  he 
might  have  have  been  what  Grey  was.  A 
strange  doubt,  and  one  which  I  cannot 
resolve.  Let  it  float  in  that  atmosphere  of 
soft  grey  mist  in  which  so  many  doubts  per- 
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pend.  It  may  be  that  "  fate  '^  created  an 
apparent  difference  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  inner  nature ;  and  that  '^  metaphysical 
aid  "  might  be  able  to  combine  the  diverse 
elements  into  one. 

As  I  marked  how  my  dear  friend's  nature 
was  bettered  and  elevated  by  the  great 
happiness  through  which  his  life  moved,  I 
thought  more  deeply  over  the  fact  that  my 
own  life  had  so  long  been  drifting  sluggishly 
through  the  clouds  of  sorrow; — I  noted  that 
in  his  case  joy  was  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
a  method  of  instructing  and  elevating ;  and 
I  asked  myself  whether  sorrow  were  not 
intended  to  work  the  same  change  in  me 
that  joy  had  effected  for  him.  I  felt  that 
no  sorrow  and  no  pain  is  imposed  wantonly 
upon  humanity ;  I  knew  that  every  trial  is 
but  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  all  the 
ills  of  mortality  have  for  their  object  its 
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immortal  good.  I  began  then  diligently 
and  earnestly  to  study  the  lesson  set  before 
me  in  my  own  trials.  I  resolved  to  see 
whether  profit  and  progress  could  not  even 
yet  be  made  out  of  them.  With  the  very 
resolve  itself  came  faith  and  clearer  insight ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  nascent  strength 
which  might  yet  conquer  despondency 
and  overcome  despair.  For  despondency 
and  despair  are  but  darkness  which  exists 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  light ;  are  but 
spectra  which  mark  the  want  of  faith  and 
the  absence  of  insight.  Might  I  not,  I 
asked  myself,  have  gained,  in  the  long  and 
exhausting  struggle  of  my  own  ^^  thirty 
year's  war,"  such  nerve  and  strength  as 
would  give  me  firm  and  hopeful  endurance 
for  all  future  strife  ? 

"  There,    where  thou  art,  work,   work ; 
whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it, 
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with  the  hand  of  a  man,  not  of  a  phantasm ; 
be  that  thy  unnoticed  blessedness  and  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  ?  "  And  is  not  this  the 
first  and  most  direct  lesson  which  the  lore 
of  life  should  teach  us?  To  do  the  plain 
duty  set  before  us  by  circumstance,  how- 
ever little  suited  to  our  faculties,  however 
repugnant  to  our  nature,  such  duty  may  be. 
The  spirit  in  which  work  is  done  ennobles 
any  work,  so  that  it  be  only  honest.  Work 
but  in  the  right,  brave  spirit,  and  circum- 
stances cease  to  be  lords  of  the  workmen, 
and  he  becomes  their  king.  All  material 
things  are  transfigured  by  the  idea  within 
us  ;  a  sword-hilt  may  well  represent  a  cross 
to  a  Bayard.  And  I  did  work,  zealously 
and  earnestly,  at  the  duties  of  my  lot; 
I  warred  with  disgust  and  overcame  repug- 
nance. But  I  worked  fi:'om  a  sense  of  duty 
only ;  I  never  descended  to  like  the  work 
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which  I  SO  thoroughly  performed.  To  have 
neglected  that  work  would  have  been  a 
treason ;  to  have  liked  it  would  have  been 
a  blasphemy.  And  as  I  worked  on  and  on, 
unflinchingly  and  unrepiningly — as  a  chi- 
valrous man,  wedded  to  a  woman  whom  he 
does  not  wholly  love,  is  doubly  assiduous 
in  his  solicitude  and  attention — all  the  more 
zealously,  perhaps,  because  I  did  not  love 
my  work,  and  had  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  myself  lest  I  should  disregard  it,  I 
won  the  reward  which  attends  on  efforts  to 
discharge  a  duty  ;  the  details  of  the  work 
became  indifferent  to  me;  they  lost  their 
weariness  and  ignoble  aspect,  and  became 
exalted  and  dignified  by  the  spirit  in  which 
I  toiled  and  overcame. 

Drudgery —  poverty  —  loneliness ;  three 
stern  spirits  these,  to  be  the  familiar  genii 
of  a  life.     But  look  at  them  fixedly  and  re- 
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solutely,  and  through  their  ghastly  aspect 
you  will  obtain  glimpses  of  the  light  and 
love  behind.  Agents,  they,  of  a  higher 
power,  and  its  merciful  intents  ;  spectres, 
they,  which  inspire  only  ignorance  with 
dread.  For,  see — even  as  you  gaze  upon 
them  dauntlessly  and  intently,  they  shift 
and  change  !  Look  closer  yet,  and  you  dis- 
cern, dimly  perhaps,  but  yet  with  a  thrill 
of  certainty  in  the  recognition,  the  outline 
of  three  veiled  friends  ;  the  noblest  friends 
indeed  that  man  may  have — "  Himself,  his 
Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death." 

For  drudgery,  have  I  not  said  how  the 
sense  of  duty  may  idealise  and  transform 
that  from  its  pristine,  Caliban  like  meanness 
and  coarseness,  into  a  noble  Eidolon  ?  For 
poverty,  is  there  not  something  bracing  in 
the  chill,  keen  air  of  its  cold,  deep  vale,  so 
bright  and  bleak?     Yes,  for  in  that  cold 
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valley  we  may  see  the  stars  at  midday ;  see 
them  as  men 


"  Who  go  far  down  into  the  deep  earth's  caves, 
Down,  down  in  darkness,  out  of  sight  and  sound, 
Look  up  through   the  thick   night,  and   see    the 

heavens 
All  filled  with  stars  at  midday ;  great  bright  stars 
That  purblind  eyes,  blinking  in  the  hot  light. 
See  not ! " 


Our  noblest  feelings  seldom  glow,  our 
highest  aspirations  seldom  soar,  in  pros- 
perity. When  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  temptation,  let  us  reflect  how  far  our 
prayer  is  heard  when  riches  are  withheld. 
Let  us  accept  poverty  as  a  distinction,  let 
us  wear  it  as  a  robe.  We  may  learn  to  feel 
for  it  that  pride  which  is  humility.  We 
may  not  perhaps  mouth  in  a  church  those 
commonplaces  drawled  out  from  only  half 
conviction,  but  we  may  really  feel,  as  we 
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worship  in  the  church  within  us,  not  only 
a  sense  of  resignation,  but  a  throb  of  hap- 
piness. 

And  is  loneliness  so  great  an  evil?  Is 
not  noble  solitude  better  than  ignoble  com- 
panionship? Love  itself,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  is  but  a  symbol ;  and  we  may — 
though  with  many  an  hour  of  bitter  sadness 
and  dejected  weariness — attain  direct  to 
that  Divine  Love,  of  which   the  love  of 

earth  is  but  an  emblem.  Let  us  strive  to 
gain  from  loneliness  the  strength  to  stand 
alone ; — not  in  haughty  isolation,  not  in 
scornful  contempt  of  our  fellow-men,  but 
in  that  self-reliance  which  is  dependence 
upon  Heaven.  Bearing  in  mind,  too, 
that 

"  He  who  from  love  to  God  neglects  the  human 

race, 
Goes  into  darkness  with  a  glass,  to  see  his  face  !  " 
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let  US  cherish  every  kindly,  every  social 
impulse  towards  our  brother  man,  and  yet, 
if  our  destiny  so  clearly  will  it,  let  us  learn 
to  bear  to  be  alone,  as  we  must  be  in  that 
last,  that  supreme  moment,  when  the  mortal 
turns  from  the  life  which  is  ending  for  him, 
and  the  immortal  merges  into  the  new  life 
which  shall  have  no  end.  In  solitude,  in 
long-continuing  intellectual  and  moral  iso- 
lation, faith,  childlike  faith,  is  born  and 
waxes  strong.  The  lonely  are  much  with 
God. 

Another  of  my  mental  peculiarities  may 
perhaps  also  be  recorded.  The  natural  bent 
of  thought  —  fostered  by  solitude,  by  isola- 
tion, and  by  a  mode  of  life  in  which  every 
intellectual  tendency  was  at  war  with  the 
daily  facts  of  actual  existence — led  my  mind 
to  ponder  unceasingly  those  mighty  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  man,  his  origin,  and  ^ 
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his  destiny.  Taking  a  deep  and  vivid 
interest  in  all  the  forms  of  thought  which 
can  exercise  the  human  intellect,  my  mind, 
upon  whatever  topic  it  might  for  a  time  be 
engaged,  always  flew  back  to  the  one  great 
subject.  In  lonely  walks ;  at  the  times 
of  rising  up  and  of  lying  down ;  in  the 
calm  hours  when,  lying  awake  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  night,  the  spiritual  eye  most 
intensely  strives  to  see  light  through 
the  surrounding  of  material  darkness ;  in 
half-hours,  nay,  in  half-moments,  snatched 
from  any  other  occupations ;  most  strongly 
perhaps  when  gazing  from  the  night  of 
earth  upon  the  never-ending  wonder  and 
unspeakable  glory  of  that  "  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire  "  —  my  thought  in- 
variably reverted  to  the  constant  contem- 
plation of  those  lofty  themes  which  float  at 
the  very  limit  of  the  finite ;  which  thought 
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can  never  exhaust,  and  of  which  it  can  yet 
never  tire. 

Contemplation  is  worthless,  unless  it 
result  in  deed.  A  man's  belief  may  be 
measured  by  his  acts.  That  which  he  in- 
deed sincerely  believes,  he  will  translate  into 
action.  That  belief  which  remains  is  but 
the  nebulous  matter  which  may  one  day  be 
created  into  stars.  Men  believe  that  they 
believe.  But  real  belief  is  a  vital  and  im- 
perative thing.  Yes,  whatever  a  man  really 
believes  will  shine  through  his  actions  and 
be  reflected  in  his  life.  Let  me  also  record 
that,  at  length,  some  sunshine  fell  upon  my 
path ;  some  proof  of  the  affinity  between 
life  and  that  mercy  which  waits  but  for  us 
to  wait  for  it.  I  obtained  a  worthier  occu- 
pation and  a  kindlier  surrounding.  And  the 
ray  which  shone  upon  me  seemed  brighter 
by  contrast  with  the  long  dark  night  which 
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it  succeeded ;  it  formed  a  fresher,  stronger 
link  between  my  faith  and  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang.  Welcomed  with  solemn 
trembling  thankfulness  was  the  beam  of  joy, 
which,  not  too  strong  at  first,  burst  upon  a 
heart  in  which  hope  lay  shrouded  like  a 
stillborn  child. 

And  if  we  have  transmuted  the  three 
seeming  spectres  of  drudgery,  poverty, 
and  loneliness  into  the  symbols  of  three 
benignant  friends,  is  no  ideal  left  towards 
which  we  may  strive  with  noblest  and  most 
pleasurable  effort?  Yes!  there  is  Art! 
Who  shall  contradict  Goethe  when  he  says 
that  art — worthily  understood  and  purely 
followed — is  the  noblest  aspiration  of  hu- 
manity ?  Ay,  but  he  says,  too,  that  art 
is  an  exacting  mistress,  who  requires  the 
devotion  of  an  entire  life,  the  undivided  ex- 
ertions of  an  intellect  unperturbed  by  con- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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tact  with  meaner  cares.  And  shall  that 
man  strive  in  art,  who  can  devote  to  her 
service  only  the  worn  fringe  and  tattered 
border  of  a  mind  which,  harassed  and 
jaded  by  the  daily  toil  of  duty,  can  snatch 
only  a  few  short  hours — and  those  not 
clear,  or  regular,  or  calm — from  the  tired 
night  ?  Mrs.  Stowe  says  of  St.  Clare,  that 
"  a  certain  fineness  of  nature  gave  him  such 
an  instinctive  view  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  Christianity,  that  he  shrank 
by  anticipation  from  what  he  felt  would  be 
the  exactions  of  his  own  conscience,  if  he 
once  did  resolve  to  assume  them ;  and  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  undertake  than  to 
undertake  and  fall  short."  And  may  not  a  re- 
verent distrust,  somewhat  akin  to  St.  Clare's 
great  doubt,  lead  us  to  hesitate  to  attempt 
anything  in  art,  when  that  attempt  must  fall 
so  short — fall  short  even  of  what  we  think 
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that  we  ourselves  could  do,  if  our  minds 
were  our  own  property,  and  could  be  de- 
voted, clear  and  entire,  to  the  noble  object  ? 
A  great,  a  painful  doubt ;  how  painful,  let 
those  attest  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  sincerely  felt  it.  But,  as 
George  Herbert  tells  us,  "he  shoots  higher 
that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  that 
aims  at  a  tree."  Let  us  therefore  strive  as 
best  we  may.  Iceland  has  its  pale  short 
summer ;  less  splendid  truly  than  those  of 
more  favoured,  sunnier  lands,  but  dear, 
nevertheless,  to  those  who  enjoy  it,  and,  to 
those  who  look  deeply,  not  without  its  own 
brief  sad  charm.  We  may  never  do  what 
we  could  have  done,  but  we  may  do  the 
best  possible  under  so  many  limitations, 
and  struggling  with  so  many  difficulties. 
Haply,  we  may  find  some  who  will 
understand   and  allow  for  these;    even  if 

x2 
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we  do  not,  the  effort  is  in  itself  good 
and  worthy,  and  there  is  a  judgment 
beyond  human  judgment,  and  a  justice 
above  human  justice,  which  watch  over 
our  struggle  to  make  the  one  small 
talent  committed  to  us  grow  from  more 
to  more. 

Dryden  seeks  to  excuse  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  Eleanora — the  real  defect  of 
which  is,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  written 
to  order,  and  without  inspiration — by  plead- 
ing ^'  ill  health,  some  business,  and  many 
troubles."  He  adds,  ''  Ovid,  going  to  his 
banishment,  and  writing  from  on  shipboard 
to  his  friends,  excused  the  faults  of  his 
poetry  by  his  misfortunes ;  and  told  them 
that  good  verses  never  flow  but  from  a 
serene  and  composed  spirit."  The  evils 
which  the  masters  allege  fall  far  more 
heavily  upon  many  obscure  and  struggling 
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lives.  Ill  health,  much  business,  and  many 
troubles  have  pressed  more  crushingly  and 
longer  upon  many  others  than  upon  Dry- 
den  ;  misfortunes  have  spoiled  the  verses 
of  more  than  Ovid.  Much  business  has 
been  ever  with  me ;  some  troubles  also 
have  been  mine,  and  ill  health  is  rarely 
absent.  And  who  but  those  to  whom  ex- 
perience has  been  a  teacher  know  the 
anguish  of  feeling — the  creative  impulse 
— descending  upon  a  worn  and  weary 
brain,  as  the  light  descends  upon,  but 
pierces  not,  the  fog  and  mist  round 
earth  ?  To  see  an  idea  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  mind  hover  over 
it,  and  yet  remain  just  without  its 
reach  and  grasp ;  to  feel  that  we  could, 
and  yet  cannot,  attain  to  the  fullest  and 
most  vivid  insight  of  which  our  natural 
powers  are  capable ;    that  the  overworked, 
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jaded  mind  wants  force  to  grasp  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  to  realise  with  absolute 
clearness ;  to  feel  that  mind  grow  dull  and 
languid ;  —  these  are  feelings  that  check 
the  crowding  images,  palsy  the  flow 
of  thought,  and  wither  the  soarings 
of  imagination ;  these  are  the  sorrows, 
acute  and  real,  which  he  who  strives 
through  actual  business,  some  troubles,  and 
constant  ill-health  to  create,  knows  in 
their  deepest  bitterness  through  many  a 
weary,  lonely  hour. 

Courage  yet  !  If  unable  to  create  a 
work  of  art  of  the  highest  order,  may 
not  such  a  man  fuse  into  loose,  almost 
shapeless,  form,  some  record  of  that  life 
of  his,  that  may  become  a  part  of  the 
experience  of  other  lives  ?  Here,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  freest  field  for  his  crippled 
activity.     Let  him  still  remember  that  his 
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life  itself  should  be  his  highest  poem — that 
Jesus  Christ  lived  a  life,  leaving  it  to 
disciples  to  write  the  record  of  it — and  then 
let  him  live  as  well  and  wisely  as  he  may, 
working  out  of  his  life  some  Wahrheit  und 
Dichtung,  some  Truth  and  Fiction,  the  truth 
of  which  shall  be  the  Actual,  and  the  Fic- 
tion the  Mystery  which  surrounds  it  always. 
For  a  fact  is  not  always  a  truth.  Hamlet, 
as  Saxo  Grammaticus  records  him,  may  be 
a  Fact ;  Hamlet,  as  Shakspeare  creates  him,  ^ 
is  a  Truth. 

And  if  this  man  whom  we  are  now  imag- 
ining seek  thus  to  make  some  record  of  his 
life  a  Truth  for  other  men,  let  him  not  fear 
that  the  subject  of  one  life,  among  so  many 
millions  of  lives,  cannot  be  original.  No 
life  is  wholly  trite,  for  each  is  a  fresh  and 
separate  emanation  from  Deity.  True  it  is 
that 
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"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another  all  in  all !  " 

The  incidents,  merely,  of  no  two  lives  are 
wholly  alike.  The  perfect  resemblance  of 
two  faces  even  is  so  rare,  that  genius  attains 
to  novelty,  to  singularity,  by  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  a  Viola  and  a  Sebas- 
tian. 

Originality,  indeed,  has  but  few  portals, 
and  those  very  old — coeval  with  creation — 
but  they  open  into  vastest  caverns ; — as 
Love,  Time,  Life,  Death,  the  relation  of  the 
Seen  to  the  Unseen.  No  man  can  explore 
these  mighty  caverns  to  their  fullest  extent, 
but  he  is  most  truly  original  who,  having 
passed  one  of  these  primeval  portals,  pene- 
trates the  farthest.  Those  who,  remaining 
outside,  strive  for  originality,  attain,  at 
best,  only  to  novelty ;  and  remain  fruitlessly 
chipping  the  solid,  adamantine  rock,  instead 
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of  passing  its  ever  open  chasms,  and  striv- 
ing to  advance,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  the 
illimitable  space  which  is,  in  very  truth, 
the  infinitude  of  God.  And  thus  I,  too, 
see  my  ideals  clear  before  me.  And  so 
with  Duty  for  a  friend.  Art  for  a  mistress, 
and  Eeligion  for  a  goal,  so  on,  with  solemn 
and  high-hearted  hope,  to  Death !  Upon 
the  waves  of  stormy  life  I  may  rise  and 
fall ;  may  sink  low  into  an  abysmal  trough, 
and  rise  again  heavenward  ;  but  the  eternal 
stars  are  there,  unchanging  and  serene, 
whatever  film  may  drift  at  times  betwixt 
me  and  their  brightness.  The  way  is  rug- 
ged often,  but  never  barren ;  toilsome,  but 
never  dark  ;  no  interest  can  be  wanting  to 
a  life  and  a  world  which  are  but  Thoughts 
of  God ;  no  light  is  lacking  to  a  path  bright 
with  the  splendour  of  the  Everlasting 
Yea! 
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It  may  be,  0  reader !  we  shall  never  look 
upon  each  other  face  to  face ;  but  if  thou  hast 
had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  thus  far, 
there  is  a  spirit-link  between  us,  and  in  virtue 
of  that  subtle  mesmerism,  we  are  not  wholly 
strangers.  These  pages  that  thine  eyes 
have  looked  upon  to  read,  mine  have 
looked  upon  to  write ;  in  either  case,  a 
brain,  a  heart,  to  which  those  eyes  were 
windows,  have  thought,  perchance,  some- 
thing of  the  same  thoughts,  throbbed, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  the  same  feel- 
ings. I  have  much  to  say — if  I  could 
only  say  it.  I  address  thee  with  as  much 
respect,  as  little  servility — but,  ah  me !  I 
can  only  fancy,  and  not  see,  thee ;  and  I 
hesitate  to  say  what  I  could  say,  what  I 
would  say,  in  the  way  of  epilogue,  of  ex- 
planation, of  appeal.  Standing  on  the  stage 
— didst  thou  ever  try  it,  0  my  reader? — 
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it  is  not  easy  to  look  into  ^^  the  house,"  or 
to  gather  an  impression  of  the  aspect  or 
feeling  of  an  audience.  The  lights  be- 
tween flicker,  and  dazzle  weak  and  nervous 
eyes. 

And  yet,  fancying  thee  for  a  mo- 
ment what  I  would  wish  thee  to  be,  I 
will  venture  a  brief  word.  These  cha- 
racters of  mine,  as  between  man  and 
Providence,  are  real  beings — as  between 
man  and  man,  beings  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  beating  hearts,  and  throbbing  brains, 
and  struggling  souls.  I  have  spoken 
things  which  I  have  known  ;  I  have  de- 
picted beings  who  lived  and  live.  All 
action  is  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
thought,  and  I  have  attempted  to  round  ofi* 
prose  by  poetry,  to  add  truth  to  fact,  to  en- 
noble Wahrheit  with  Diclitung.  Our  day 
has  at  least  attained  to  the  development  of 
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requiring  that  all  dramatic  and  narrative 
art  shall  be  veridical ;  and  I  have  humbly, 
but  fearlessly,  wished  to  tell  truth,  even  as 
it  is  given  to  me.  A  handful  of  grain 
samples  acres  of  wheat ;  in  the  little, 
you  may  give  a  Microcosm  of  the  great. 
A  few  types  may  reflect  considerable 
classes  ;  the  individuals  of  my  story, 
even,  may  show  something  of  ^^  the 
humours  and  the  follies,  the  vanities, 
deceits,  and  vices" — and,  also,  the  man- 
liness, aspiration,  purity,  and  beauty — 
^^  that  play  their  part  in  the  great  Comedy 
of  Life."  Belonging  myself  to  the  middle 
class,  I  have  attempted  to  body  forth  cha- 
racters belonging  to  that  class  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  Well  acquainted — oh,  how 
dismally  well  acquainted ! — with  commerce, 
I  have  wished  to  exhibit  some  of  those  too 
frequent  phases  of  degraded  humanity  which 
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disgrace  even  commerce  itself,  and  threaten 
no  small  danger  to  our  social  progress  and 
national  character.  The  laws  of  eternal 
justice  place  the  two  types  of  beauty  and 
deformity  in  constant  juxtaposition,  and 
from  amid  the  weed-heap  of  business  and 
respectability  stand  forth  my  friend,  my 
love.  Thou  hast  the  right,  0  reader  I 
to  look  at  results  only,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  skill  little  to  tell  thee  of  the 
toil,  and  harass,  and  weariness,  and 
labour,  amid  which  my  task  has  been 
hewn  out  of  my  hard-working,  struggling 
life.  At  least  I  have  been  in  earnest; 
—  and  if,  0  brother  wayfarer  in  the 
"  wilds  of  time,"  as  sorely  tried,  perhaps, 
as  I — thou  hast  learned  strength  from  my 
struggles,  or  profit  from  my  experience — 
for  Tragedy  is  based  upon  error  as  much 
as  upon  crime — it  will  be  with  no  unkindly 
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feeling  that  we  part.  And  here  an  end. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  "  the  word  that 
has  been  spoke,  and  must  be  spoke" — 
Farewell ! 


THE   END. 
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